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[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION, J! 


THE BRIN PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF OXYGEN FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 


(* account of the great increase in the industrial ap- 

plications of oxygen of late years, there is a greater 
demand for its cheaper production than by the methods 
previously in vogue. In its manufacture by the older 
plans it was found that, in addition to the great expense 


of making it, there was always a certain percentage of 
chlorine which it was almost impossible to get rid of, thus 
deteriorating its value for certain important uses. In 
the oxygen made by the process about to be described, 
and known as the ‘“ Brin Oxygen Process,” there is no 
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chlorine, and its production can be effected at so lowa 

cost as to make it more valuable and available in larger 
uantities for its various applications than by any other 
nown method. : 

For several years this process has been in successful 
operation in many of the large cities of Europe, and in 
the last year or so a company known as ‘‘ The New York 
Oxygen Company,” and manufacturing oxygen upon the 
same principles, has been established in this city. The 
plant is situated at 366 to 372 First avenue, and ig under 
the management of Mr. C. W. James, formerly connected 
with the European company. The daily capacity of the 
works amounts to about 10,000 cubic feet, the gas holders 
being capable of holding 20,000 cubic feet. to 

The following is a short description of the principles 
involved and the mode of manufacture of the gas by this 
method : ‘ 

Brin’s process is based upon the fact that barium mon- 
oxide, when heated to low redness, is capable of ab- 
sorbing oxygen and becoming converted into a dioxide, 
and that at a higher temperature this oxygen is given 
off and the dioxide is again reduced to a monoxide. 
This reaction (first pointed out by M. Boussingault) be- 
came well known; but its industrial application has been 
hitherto hindered by the experience that baryta, after 
being used for a time, seemed to lose its power of absorb- 
ing oxygen. It was then ascertained that this failure 
was due to molecular and physical changes caused in the 
baryta by impurities in the air, and the use of a high 
temperature in decomposing the dioxide. In their new 
process, therefore, the air is first purified by passing it 
through layers of quicklime and caustic soda to remove 
carbonic anhydride and moisture, whilst by operating in 
a partial vacuum the dioxide is decomposed at a tempera- 
ture of about 800° C. Under these conditions it is found 
that the same baryta can be used indefinitely. The air 
is drawn through retorts containing baryta in lumps, 
heated to about 600° C., until the gas at the outlet fails to 
extinguish a glowing match, which usually occurs in one 
and a half hours. The temperature is then raised and 
the action of the pump increased, so as to draw off the 
oxygen as it is evolved and force it into the gas receivers. 
The operation of charging and discharging the retorts 
occupies but a few minutes, and goes on day and night. 
Pure nitrogen may be secured by passing it through an 
additional barium-charged retort, the operation being 
similar to the oxygen separation. 

The process is most remarkable in that it is so like a 
purely mechanical one, there being no permanent chemi- 
cal change in the barium oxide, which simply absorbs 
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the oxygen from the atmosphere under heat and pres" 
sure, and gives it up under heat and vacuum, the action 
being similar to that of a sponge absorbing water and 
permitting it to be squeezed out again. This constitutes 
the great simplicity of the method, and tends towards 
exceptional purity of the product. 

About 1,000,000 feet of oxygen made by the Brin pro- 
cess were sold in London last year. 

The oxygen to be used for commercial purposes is com- 
—— into weldless steel cylinders, varying in capacity 

rom 10 to 125 cubic feet, at a pressure of 120 atmospheres, 

or 1,809 pounds per square inch. A cylinder measuring 
7 inches in diameter by 48 inches in length contains 100 
cubic feet of gas and weighs only 90 pounds. They are 
fitted with a most ingenious regulator, which insures an 
even and continuous flow of gas at constant pressure, 
and a gauge for showing the quantity of gas in the cylin- 
der, which may be used in conjunction with the regulator 
by means of a connecter. 

The general use of oxygen has hitherto been limited by 
the high cost of its production ; but now that this difficulty 
has been overcome by the Brin process, it will undgubt- 
edly find an extended field of usefulness. Its principal 
industrial applications at the present time are in the oxy- 
hydrogen light, in the purification of coal gas, and for 
general medical purposes. Other industriai uses, as for 
bleaching, the maturing of whiskey and brandy, the oxy- 
genation of oils for varnishes and paints, the manufac- 
ture of vinegar, etc., are under trial. It is not unlikely, 
also, that cheap oxygen may be successfully applied in 
many metallurgical processes. In the manufacture of 
illuminating gas its purification by contact with lime is 
an essential stage of the process, certain undesirable sub- 
stances being taken up by the lime and the illuminating 
power of the gas being at the same time increased. The 
consumption of lime for this purpose not only adds con- 
siderably to the expense of manufacture, but the lime 
acquires an odor which makes it a very serious nuisance 
in the neighborhood when the purifiers undergo cleaning 
and recharging. By the use of oxygen the lime itself is 

urified and rendered capable of being used for a much 
onger time. The increase in illuminating power of the 
gas is also very considerable. This use of oxygen is 
rather more applicable with gas made from coal than 
when made by decomposing water and adding a hydro- 
carbon, derived from petroleum, to render the flame 
luminous. 

In addition to compressed hydrogen the company fur- 
nishes compressed nitrogen, and is about to fit up a plant 
for the preparation of hydrogen. 


[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. } 


THE ASSAY OF ALKALOIDAL PREPARATIONS EXEMPLIFIED BY THAT OF FLUID 
EXTRACT OF GUARANA.* 


BY J. U. LLOYD. 


[B* way of introduction to the paper of Prof. J. U. 
Lloyd, we present abstracts of two preceding papers 
bearing upon this subject, which together are too long 
to be reproduced here. The first one is entitled ‘‘ Ex- 
amination of the Lloyd Method for the Assay of Alka- 
loids,” by Herbert T. Nichols and Prof. Thomas H. Norton, 
of Cincinnati, published in the Journal of Analytical 
and Applied Chemistry, vol. vi., March, 1892; and the 
other is a paper having the title ‘‘ Recovery of Alkaloids,” 
by Prof. J. U. Lloyd, originally prepared last year, but 
withheld, out of courtesy to Prof. Norton, until the 
present time. We first give an abstract of the paper of 
Messrs. Nichols and Norton 





* After this paper was written exhaustive investigations of Prof. T. H. 
Norton and H. T. Nichols in the same direction appeared in the Journal of 
Analytical and Applied Chemistry, March, 1892. Some of the detail observa- 
tions herein are practical repetitions of their work and accordingly super- 
fiuous, but, as this communication has a different object than an examination 
of the scheme of assay, in order to preserve the current of the argument, it is 
printed intact. 


These chemists had become interested in the method of 
alkaloidal assay made public last year by Prof. Lloyd, 
which was commented upon by various experts, some 
approving, others condemning it. We shall, of course, 
assume that those of our readers who take interest 
in this subject either have already read Prof. Lloyd’s 
paper (see this journal, 1891, p. 152), or will refer to it. 

The particular points to which Messrs. Nichols and 
Norton directed their attention were the following: 

I. Purity of the chloroform and of other reagents used. 

The chloroform should invariably be tested, if its char- 
acter is not known. 

The dry ferric hydrate and sodium bicarbonate, which 
are used in mixture made of equal parts of each, must 
contain nothing soluble in chloroform. 

II. Insolubility (or otherwise) of ammonium sulphate in 
chloroform. 

Since the alkaloids are set free from their natural com- 
binations by sodium bicarbonate, which in some cases 
produces sulphate of ammonium; and since it is often 
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necessary to reprecipitate alkaloids from their sulphate 
solution and treat them with chloroform, it is of interest 
to know whether the latter can dissolve any ammonium 
sulphate or not. é 

Careful experiments showed that it was absolutely in- 
soluble in chloroform. 

III. Completeness of the extraction of alkaloids from the 
magma by chloroform. F 

It was found that, even in the case of such persistently 
bitter alkaloids as strychnine (when even in very minute 
quantities), three extractions with chloroform removed 
every trace of it. 

IV. Completeness of the extraction of alkaloids from 
alkaline solution by rotary agitation with chloroform. 

Experiments were made to find the number of rotations 
necessary for the complete extraction of an alkaloid 
when the solution of the alkaloid and ammonium sul- 
phate is rotated with chloroform. [Rotation is used in- 
stead of violent agitation or shaking, since the latter 
emulsifies the chloroform, which will then not separate 
for a long time. ] : : 

In the experiments 1 Gm. of alkaloid was dissolved in 
acidulated water, the solution made up to 100 Cc., and 
10 Ce. of this (or 0.1 Gm. of alkaloid) used for each trial. 
Eight different alkaloids were used, and in each case five 
trials were made. We shall only mention the mean re- 
sult in each case, and give the whole in form of a table: 


Amount used in each test, 0.1 Gm. 


























Thied . ~~, Gain 
. i 3 irc ‘our’ Amoun + 
Alkaloid. Rotation. Seton. eel eoece. oe { pata F 
ered. (-). 
Caffeine...... 0.0820 | 0.0096 | 0.0028 | 0.0004 | 0.0959 | —4.07% 
Brucine...... 0.1068 | 0.0048 | 0.0002 | .... | 0.1120 |4+12.0¢ 
Strychnine...| 0.0880 | 0.0025 | 0.0000 0.0906 | —9.47 
Atropine..... 0.0889 | 0.0053 | 0.0008 0.0948 | —5.2% 
Aconitine, ...| 0.0977 | 0.0087 | 0.0003 0.1017 | +1.7¢ 
Quinine...... 0.0976 | 0.0032 | 0.0002 0.1010 | +1.2% 
Cinchonine...| 0.0812 | 0.0102 | 0.0005 0.0919 | —8.1% 
Cinchonidine.| 0.0923 | 0.0022 | 0.0008 0.0948 | —5.2¢ 








The highest average gain was in the case of brucine, 
amounting to 12 per cent, and the lowest in that of quin- 
ine, amounting to 1.2 per cent. The lowest average loss 
was in the case of caffeine, amounting to 4 per cent, and 
the highest is that of strychnine, viz., 9.4 per cent. 

V. Complete assays of fluid extracts, of their pure alka- 
loids, and of mixtures of both. 

Three series of experiments were made in connection 
with the fluid extracts of nux vomica, belladonna, gua- 
rana, ipecac, aconite (root), and hyoscyamus: first, with 
the fluid extracts alone; second, with the same fluid ex- 
tracts, to which a known amount of their respective 
alkaloids had been added; and, third, with solutions of 
these alkaloids in alcohol and water. 

Nux Vomica.—1. Fluid extract alone. 
alkaloids, 1.44 per cent. 

2. Fluid extract with strychnine and brucine added. 
Theory, 1.94 percent. Found, 1.99 per cent. 

3. Solution of strychnine and brucine, containing 1.5 
percent. Found, 1.52 per cent. 

Belladonna.—1. Fluid extract alone. 
cent. 

2. Fluid extract with atropine added. Theory, 1.52 per 
cent. _Found, 1.48 per cent. 

3. A solution of atropine was found to decompose so 
rapidly that it could not be used. Hence the alkaloid 
was specially weighed for each test Average amount 
added each time, 1.216. Found,1.178.  . 

 hanedlie Fluid extract alone. Found, 3.81 per 
cent. 

2. Fluid extract with caffeine added. Theory, 5.81 per 
cent. Found, 5.56 per cent. 

3. Solution of caffeine. Theory, 4.0 per cent. 
3.81 per cent. 

Ipecac.—1. Fluid extract alone. Found, 1.46 per cent, 

2 and 3 were omitted, since emetine is easily altered. 


Found, total 


Found, 0.52 per 


Found, 
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Aconite.—1. Fluid extract alone. Found, 0.42 per cent. 

2 and 3 were omitted, since aconitine is also easily 
altered. 

Hyoscyamus.—1. Fluid extract alone. 
cent. 

2 and 3 also omitted here. 


_ VI. Increase in weight of certain alkaloids after solution 
in chloroform and subsequent evaporation. : 

It was observed, as a curious fact, that some alkaloids 
notably increased in weight after having been dissolved 
in chloroform and again dried. This is most notable in 
the case of brucine, which increased, on an average, 7.6 
per cent. 

VII. It was also found by the authors that aluminum or 
chromium hydrates could be used in place of the ferric 
hydrate. 

The following brief summary will suffice to present the 
chief resulfs: 

The extraction of alkaloids, in this process, by chloro- 
form, is practically completed after three treatments, in 
mg cases even after two, and rarely requires four (caffe- 
ine). 

The recovery of alkaloids is somewhat variable, in some 
cases (perhaps the majority) being short, and in others 
over the added amount. This is very notable in the case 
of brucine. 

The authors believe the method sufficiently accurate to 
be used for the approximate valuation of fluid extracts. 


Found, 0.10 per 





We now turn to Prof. Lloyd’s paper, and shall abstract 
from it such portions as are either not contained in his 
previous publication or such as appear to deserve renewed 
attention. 

Directions for examining a drug, qualitatively, for al- 
kaloids. 

Percolate the powdered or ground drug with the appro- 
priate menstruum, or, if the proper solvent is unknown, 
with various menstrua, alcohdlic or hydro-alcoholic, and 
use the percolatesin the manner directed for fluid extracts. 
It will be well to extract the magma produced by the in- 
corporation of the mixture of ferric hydrate and sodium 
bicarbonate (which will be called, for brevity’s sake, 
“iron magma”) first with chloroform and then with 
ether, to evaporate both liquids separately, and to treat 
each residue as directed for the chloroformic residue. 

Prof. Lloyd states that by this method he now finds 
—— in many drugs which failed to yield them here- 
tofore. 

In his former paper he recommended to use the solution 
of ferric chloride and sodium bicarbonate. He has, how- 
ever, found since then that dry ferric hydrate will do as 
well in conjunction with the sodium salt. 

Operation.—Pour 5 Cc. [or less] of the fluid extract into 
a flat-bottomed porcelain mortar of about 1 pint capacity, 
and thicken it to the consistence of a stiff magma by 
means of a sufficient quantity of a mixture of equal parts 
of dry ferric hydrate and sodium bicarbonate (which may 
be called the ‘‘iron mixture”). Exhaust this magma by 
trituration with 20 Ce. of chloroform, decant this, repeat 
the exhaustion with 3 successive portions, of 10 Cc. each, 
of chloroform. [In some cases fewer treatments may be 
sufficient, in others more chloroform may be preferable. 
In the case of cinchona more treatments are necessary, 
as cinchonine is but little soluble in chloroform, Opium 
phan preparations cannot be assayed by this process 
at all. 

This treatment frees the alkaloid from its natural com- 
bination and causes it to be dissolved by the chloroform, 
which will also take up fat, resin, and some chloro- 
phyll. On pouring it off a little of the iron magma may 
pass along with it. But all impurities are removed in the 
subsequent treatment. : 

If the magma should have a tendency to become friable 
when the first portion of chloroform is added, and if it 
then takes up the chloroform and does not separate it 
again (which will happen when the fluid extract is 
strongly alcoholic), the addition of 2 to 5 Cc. of water 
after the first trituration will remedy this. It is still bet- 
ter to add a mixture of equal parts of glucose and water, 
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care being taken to use as little as possible. The magma 
will then separate sharply from the chloroform. 4 

Evaporate the chloroformic solution, preferably in a 
flat-bottomed evaporating dish (about 34 inches, lipped), 
on a water or steam bath. : 2 

Then pour on the residue enough dilute sulphuric acid 
(2 per cent) to cover the residual film, agitating gently 
until the residue is permeated, and then carefully decant 
into the bottom of a small wetted filter placed in a small 
funnel inserted into the orifice of the glass separator 
(of about 8 ounces capacity). 

Repeat the extraction of the residue with 2 per cent sul- 
phuric acid, and transfer this to the same filter, pouring 
it against the inside of the top of the filter. 

Repeat this again, stirring the residue with a glass rod. 
[In many cases two treatments are enough.] 
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{It will always be advisable to wash the filter with a 
little distilled water. | 

Now quickly cool the acid liquid, render it alkaline by 
ammonia, and extract it by rotating it (not shaking) with 
three successive portions of 10 Ce. of chloroform. Draw 
off the chloroform each time onatared watch glass placed 
on a water or steam dath. The watch glasses should be 
about 3 inches in diameter, each of them having asecond 
one, well ground, to match 

The residue practically reaches a constant weight as 
soon asthe chloroform has evaporated. Now cool the 
watch glass in a desiccator, cover it with its mate, and 
weigh at once. 

The weight of the residue, in grammes, multiplied by 
20, will give the approximate alkaloidal percentage of 
the fluid extract.—Ep. Am. DruaGG.] 





PART FIRST.—PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


'{\HE Mortar and Pestle.—That the use of a mortar and 

pestle would prove irksome, difficult, or unseemly to 
others who might desire to use this assay process, did not 
occur to the writer when the preliminary 
scheme of approximate assay was an- 
nounced about a yearago. An apothecary 
may, however, perhaps be excused fur 
suggesting such a device, especially in the 
absence of knowledge concerning a better 
method of washing a magma. That this 
implement is distastefuJ, however, to some 
persons is evident from a good-natured 
scolding administered in consequence of 
the recommendation, and attempts have 
accordingly been made to accommodate 
those displeased. A mechanical agitator 
has been devised that gives better returns, 
with less chloroform, irrespective of the 
expertness or experience of the operator, 
and it is of such simple construction that 
little expense will be entailed upon those 
who procure it.* 

Weighing.—The balance used herein is L 
sensitive to the 0.0001 Gm., but in this line 
of experiments, as a rule, the results are 
expressed in figures nearest 0.0005 Gm. - 
It was found even then that in damp 
weather, with glasses of large surface, it 
was difficult tomake constantobservations [- 
in the moist air of the laboratory. 

Drying of Residues.—Both glass surfa- 
ces and organic residues are hygroscopic 
enough to affect results in a moist atmo- 
sphere. In order to reduce such errors in l 
comparative experiments and make the 
results uniform, the following method was 
observed in the series of investigations herein tabulated. 
Even then some discrepancies were observed that arose 
from the difficulty experienced occasionally in bringing 
the several lines to an exact comparative stand. 

The chloroform of each set of beakers was evaporated 
under the same conditions; then the beakersand residues 
were exposed inadry room and heated one hour to 140° F., 
then transferred to a desiccator over sulphuric acid, re- 
maining therein for five minutes. The glasses were then 
removed severally and weighed quickly. The desiccator 
stands close beside the balance (which in turn contains 
vessels of sulphuric acid and calcium chloride), thus per- 
mitting of the utmost despatch. In practical work the 
chloroformic solutions may be evaporated and dried suf- 
ficiently over a steam bath, the vessel cooled for five 
minutes in a desiccator and weighed at once, with good 
results. After expulsion of the chloroform va or, which 
is quickly accomplished on a water or steam bath, little 
advantage results from subsequent exposures other than 
inducing uniform returns. 

_ The Chloroform Abstractions.—The order of mixing the 
ingredients is probably immaterial. They may be all 

















‘ ——— in chemical apparatus will place the agitator in stock, if it is 








added together and then agitated until the chloroform 
clarifies itself, or other arrangements made besides that 
suggested herein, with practically the same result. 

If the menstruum used in making the fluid extract of 
guarana be highly alcoholic, the magma doesnot separate 
from the chloroform, but remains mixed 
therewitb as a pulverulent substance. In 
such cases it requires an addition of from 
10 minims to 1 Ce. of glucose liquid, or 
water, to produce the desired agglutina- 
tion. 

It has been found also that a high caf- 
feine percentage produces the effect of 
strong alcohol; and of the several assays 
offered herein of solutions of caffeine and 
commercial fluid extracts of guarana, the 
only instances in which the addition of 
glucose became necessary were of those 
rich in caffeine. The reason for this reac- 
tion has not been satisfactorily determined, 
but observations are in progress in this di- 
rection that may be communicated here- 
after. 

Measuring.—In order to obtain uniform 
results it is needless to say that uniform 
amounts of fluids must be employed. Some 
fluid extracts are syrupy and adhesive, and 
cannot be accurately measured by decan- 
tation—this being true of guarana. Errors 
by adhesion increase errors of result, out 
of proportion with small portions as com- 
pared with large amounts, when a process 
is capable of giving close returns, and the 
pipette te be employed for compara- 
— L ; tive assays. If the design of the operator 
AD 4768 is simply to ¢stablish an approximate an- 

alysis—and this will usually answer for 

commercial valuations at the present time 
—measuring by decantation is probably admissible, but 
for comparative work it is objectionable. The portions of 
fluid extracts takeninthe following series of experiments 
were measured by means of a stoppered pipette, the float 
being used in making the readings. 

Formule.—The Iron Mixture. Intimately incorporated 
equal weights of dry ferric hydrate and sodium bicar- 
bonate. 

The Glucose Mixture. Equal amounts, by measure, of 
glucose and water. , 











PART SECOND.—PROCESS.* 
To Assay Fluid Extract of Guarana. ; 


Into an appropriate vessel ({ prefer a flat-bottomed 
graduate) pour- 2.5 Ce. of fluid extract of guarana. To 
this add 2.5 Gm. of the iron mixture. Mix them together 
with the mechanical mixer.t Add 10 Cc. chloroform and 


+ This process without the mechanical agitator was the’ one suggested to 
Prof. Norton, of the University of Cincinnati, and which was employed in his 
determinations. ‘ 

t This is designed to replace the mortar and pestle, seeming to offer a me- 
chanical advantage. Should the operator prefer he can employ a mortar, as 
formerly suggested, using twice the amount of chloroform recommended 
above. 
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mix well again. Should the magma remain flocculent 
and the chloroform not separate therefrom, add a suffi- 
cient amount (from 10 drops to 1 Cc.) of the glucose mix- 


ture and incorporate by means of the agitator. Decant 


the chloroform into a tared beaker glass. 

Add 5 Ce. chloroform to the magma, mix again with 
the agitator, and deeant the chloroform into the beaker. 
Repeat the operation with another portion of 5 Ce. chlo- 
roform. 

Should the magma collect on the sides of the graduate 
above the stirrer, scrape it down oczasionally by means of 
the stirrer. 

The mixed chloroform solutions are to be evaporated (I 
prefer the beaker glass) and the residue weighed. 

The weight in grammes multiplied by 40 gives the ap- 
proximate caffeine percentage of the fluid extract. 

2.5 Cc. of fluid extract of guarana should yield not less 
than 0.1 Gm. of a crystalline residue, corresponding to 
about 4 per cent of caffeine. 

In making a series of comparative tests, the final 
glasses should be kept together in the desiccator and the 
weighings should be made at one time, in order that simi- 
lar conditions may be maintained. In damp weather 
care must be observed to weigh quickly, or the operator 
will be led into error by reason of the hygroscopic nature 
of the glass and residue. For exact returns platinum 
evaporators are preferable, as this metal is less hygrosco- 
pic than glass and a better evaporator. 


Experiments. 


I. Error from Abstraction by Chloroform of Foreign 
Material from the Iron and Soda Mixture.—In order to 
ascertain if there were reason to anticipate error from 
abstraction of foreign material from the iron and soda 
mixture, five assays were made by another person with 
the usual amount of this mixture and the official men- 
struum for making fluid extract of guarana. The evapo- 
rations were made in platinum and there was no percep- 
tible residue. My personal investigations long ago were 
in accord with this result. 

{I. Errors of the Process.—In order to ascertain the 
probable error from variation, a young lady operator 
was given several solutions of caffeine of (to her) un- 
known composition. She made the-analyses in the usual 
manner by means of the mechanical mixer, but the weigh- 
ings were made by another, as she was inexperienced in 
the use of the balance. Caffeine solutions were made in 
the official menstruum for fluid extract of guarana, and 
no extra precautions, other than ordinary care in meas- 
uring and manipulation, were observed, the aim being to 
obtain results that might be accepted as an average re- 
turn. 

The dishes and residues were exposed, after evapora- 
tion, in a warm dry room heated to 140° F., for thirty 
minutes (this is longer than necessary), then together al- 
lowed to cool in a desiccator for ten minutes, then weighed 
as rapidly as possible. The evaporations of this first 
series were made in 3-ounce beaker glasses; but, owing to 
the slight residues and moist atmosphere, the results in 
glass were soon found to be unsatisfactory, and the more 
delicate residues thereafter were obtained in deep plati- 
num dishes, which seem to be less hygroscopic, or at 
least are more easily brought to and retained at a uni- 
form weight. In all cases where an assay is mentioned 
in this contribution 2.5 Ce. of fluid extract were employed. 


No. 1. Dry caffeine was dissolved in a menstruum com- 
posed of 3 partsof alcohol and 1 of water; 2.5 
Ce. were assayed each time. 


0.099 0.096 0.101 0.102 0.100 


Calculated, 0.100 Gm. Average found, 0.0996. 
Average loss, 0.4 per cent. 


No. 2. Dry caffeine dissolved in a menstruum com- 
posed of 3 parts of alcohol and 1 of water; 
2.5 Cc. were assayed each time. 


0.025 0.025 0.0255 0.0255 0.025 


Calculated, 0.025 Gm. Average found, 0.0252. 
Average gain, 0.8 per cent. 
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No. 3. A solution containing 0.0125 Gm. of caffeine to 
each 2.5 Cc. ' 
0.014 0.013 0.018 0.013 0.014 
Calculated, 0.0125 Gm. Average found, 0.0134, 
Average gain, 8 per cent. 
No. 4. A solution containing 0.00625 Gm. in each 2.5 Ce. 
0.007 0.0075 0.007 0.0075 


Calculated, 0.00625Gm. Average found, 0.00725. 
Average gain, 16 per cent. ‘ 


These weighings were made during a damp day, and, 
owing to the hygroscopic nature of the large glasses, 
there was a tendency, as is seen, to overrun the actual 
caffeine percentage, When repeated with platinum evap- 
orators during a clear, dry day there was a slight loss of 
caffeine (see Nos. 24 and 25*). 

IIL. Variation in the Work of Operators under Like 
Conditions.—Two young ladies cf the labelling depart- 
ment were asked to observe the process and then assay 
a solution containing 0.025 Gm. of caffeine in each por- 
tion of 2.5 Cc. alcohol and water. Neither of these ope- 
rators was experienced in chemical manipulation, and 
neither was interrupted nor assisted. The weighings 
were made by another person. Portions of 2.5 Ce. were 
assayed. 

No. 5. 0.0245 0.0245 0.0220+ 0.0265 0.0255 

Calculated. 0.025 Gm. Average found, 0.246. 
Average loss, 1.6 per cent. 

No. 6. 0.025 0.027 0.0245 0.025 0.025 

Calculated, 0.025 Gm. Average found, 0.0258. 
Average gain, 1.2 per cent. 


The foregoing results (sections II. and III.) indicate 
that, so far as abstraction of caffeine is concerned, the 
process and device are productive of closer returns than 
might be expected in the hands of persons without spe- 
cial accomplishments in analytical manipulation. One 
of the criticisms that may perhaps be consistently made 
concerning reports of experts and specialists, is that the 
advantage they possess in experimental manipulation 
over others less accomplished, who are expected to fol- 
low, renders their work generally unreachable. While it 
is probable that better results than the foregoing would 
attend a series of careful assays by trained experiment- 
ers, that end was not the object of this part of this in- 
vestigation. Yet it seems probable that the foregoing 
returns are as good averages as will be obtained by those 
who observe the usual precautions governing assay man- 
ipulations. 

It having been demonstrated that in this series of ab- 
stractions there was no material loss of caffeine, the next 
step was to determine the amount of impurity that ac- 
companied caffeine when it was recovered from fluid ex- 
tract of guarana by the same process. 

IV. Impurity of the Caffeine Abstracted.—In order to 
estimate the average impurity (insoluble in chloroform) 
in the caffeine abstracted from the fluid extract, 5 samples 
of 2 5 Ce. each of a fluid extract were assayed, and yielded 
as follows : 


No. 7. 0.096 Gm. 0.099Gm. 0.096 Gm. 0.0955 Gn. 0.096 Gm, 
The crystalline residues were severally exhausted with 


chloroform and the insoluble parts thereof dried and 
weighed :t 
No.8. 0.008 Gm. 0.004Gm. 0.003Gm, 0.002 Gm. 0.003 Gm. 
These amounts subtracted from the original left 
No.9. 0.093Gm. 0.095Gm. 0.093Gm. 0.09385Gm. 0.093Gm., 
Assuming that the material redissolved by the chloro- 
form was pure caffeine (and it is nearly enough so for our 
purpose), the result was: 


Average as shown by the crude residue, 0.( 965. 
Average as shown by the purified caffeine, 0.0935. 


That the crude chloroformic residue is not therefore 








*That the increase in weight did not result from associated chloroform 
was demonstrated by a series of experiments in which caffeine dissolved in 
chloroform was recovered by evaporation from platinum, without increase in 
weight. It was due to moisture. 4 

+ Evidently error of measuring. Repeated. the result was 0.025. 

+ To arrive at exact comparisons larger amounts must be operated upon. 
These results may then be changed to some extent. 
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always pure caffeine is evident from the foregoing experi- 
ment; and that it is not perfectly uniform otherwise, from 
the additional fact that while it may be nearly white, as 
obtained from some specimens of fluid extracts of gua- 
rana, the chloroformic solution is sometimes colored, 
occasionally decidedly. The proportion of the residue 
that is insoluble in chloroform was observed to increase 
in accordance with the alcoholic strength of the fluid ex- 
tract, the residue becoming darker, and mostly consists 
of astringents that are carried from the fluid extract into 
the chloroform by the alcohol abstracted therein. Occa- 
sionally, also, minute particles of ferric hydrate remain 
suspended in the chloroform, enough to give a deeper 
color. Filtration separates this latter impurity, and it is 
not of sufficient amount to constitute a factor of disturb- 
ance. 

This being demonstrated, it was considered desirable to 
determine the average amount of impurity accompany- 
ing the alkaloid extracted from a mixture of fluid ex- 
tracts of guarana that might be considered to fairly 
average thoseof commerce. Equal amounts of 7 of these 
market fluid extracts were mixed together, and 5 assays 
made of the mixture. The crude caffeine therefrom 
weighed as follows: 


No. 10. 0.094Gm. 0.095Gm. 0.095Gm. 0.092Gm. 0.097Gm. 


These residues were but little colored, and the chloro- 
form solution therefrom left a total residue of 0.009 Gm. 
insoluble matter. Itis possible, however, that such mixed 
fluids may not give an average result, for the mixing 
may tend to reduce the power which chloroform has to 
abstract foreign bodies from some of the members. This 
could result from the reduction of the alcoholic strength 
of some of the specimens by others less strong, if such 
variations existed, and also by the lowering of the caffeine 
values of some of them. The several fluid extracts were 
therefore operated upon separately and found to vary 
among themselves, as might be anticipated from the 
nature of guarana, yielding as follows: * 


No. 11. 
Crude Caffeine. Residue. 
0.056 No residue. 
0.112 0.011 Gm. 
0.067 No residue, 
0.069 0.001 Gm. 
0.060 No residue. 
0.082 0.004 Gm. 
0.070 No residue. 
0.094 0.008 Gm. 


It is seen that, as a rule, the proportion of impurity in- 
creases with the caffeine yield, and the same is true if the 
alcoholic strength of the fluid extract be increased; for a 
fluid strengthened by alcohol left a residue increasingly 
greater as the alcoholic proportion increased. 

It follows from these results that an inflexible rule as 
—— purity cannot be made to apply to the crude 
caffeine of all fluid extracts of guarana, but it is more 
than probable that the slight variation in their composi- 
tion in this direction may be ignored and is beyond the 
control of the maker. The impurity, as a rule, is incon- 
siderable, and in a majority of cases the crude caffeine 
(twelve specimens in all were used in this series) was an 
approximately fair estimate of the caffeine value of the 
preparation assayed, the percentage of insoluble impuri- 
ties being so small that it seems needless, in ordinary de- 
terminations, to consider them. 

That small amounts of soluble impurities also accom- 
panied the second chloroformic solution was shown by 
investigation of that product: but this was inconsiderable, 
and it was demonstrated that were it decided to bring 
these crystals to astate of absolute purity a larger amount 
of caffeine would be lost in manipulation than the im- 
purity amounted to. 

V. Standard of Caffeine Value for Fluid Extract of 
Guarana,—Having ascertained that the residue obtained 
by the chloroform abstractions of the assay method under 
consideration was near enough to an average of the caf- 
feine value of the fluids operated upon, at least uniform 





*In one case, not of this series of investigations, 0.021 Gm. of impurities 
was obtained from 0.142 Gm. of crude caffeine. The case seems exceptional, 
however, but should be recorded. 
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enough for their approximate comparison, the question 
arises, what amount of this crude caffeine may we expect 
to be contained in fluid extract of guarana? 

The caffeine strength of guarana is stated as being 
above 4 per cent; and yet this cannot altogether govern 
the matter, for a crude drug is but one factor in the prob- 
lem of making a fluid extract. It is not alone necessary 
to ascertain the value of the crude material, for the pro- 
cess of manipulation or the manner of its application may 
not permit the product therefrom to represent it. It 
may be accepted that manufacturers all desire to produce 
creditable preparations, and it seems rational‘to suppose 
that by considering an average of a number of fluid ex- 
tracts we may establish a fair standard of strength. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain the present caffeine 
value of the commercial fluid extract of guarana, assays 
were made of a number of different specimens, such as 
could be conveniently obtained in this market. 

In this connection it may beremarked that at a previous 

time (meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, held in 1891 at New Orleans) the writer suggested 
(se2 AMER. DruGa@., 1891, 154) that a caffeine strength of 
4 per cent might be established, and an average of the 
specimens herein considered (all are tabulated that were 
investigated this time) gives us the figure 3.93. It is evi- 
dent that manufacturers could, and probably would 
cheerfully, adopt that standard (4 per cent) if it were re- 
quired by the United States Pharmacopeeia. That it is 
possivle, however, to make fluid extract of guarana of 
a higher caffeine value than 4 per cent is assured from 
the fact that five of the specimens herein reported ave- 
raged above that amount, and it will be seen that two 
were very near it.* 

The assays, regardless of the name of the manufacturer 
(that being unknown to the operator), were made by 
number, the mechanical abstractions being all made by 
the aforenamed lady, whose (previous) work, we have 
seen, was uniform enough to satisfy rigid analysts; 2.5 Ce. 
were assayed each time. 
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No. 12. 0.187 0.187 0.1388 0.140 0.184 


Average per cent, 5.49;+ 0.5 Cc. glucose solu- 
tion required. 


No. 13. 0.124 0.120 0.129 0.128 0,122 


Average, 4.99 per cent; 15 minims glucose solu- 
tion required. 


No. 14. 0.118 0.119 0.121 0.118 0.118 


Average, 4.75 per cent; 10 minims glucose solu- 
tion required. 


No. 15. 0.110 0.1105 0.109 0.108 0.112 


Average, 4.40 per cent; 10 minims glucose solu- 
tion required. 


No. 16. 0.109 0.112 0405 0.107 0.109 


Average, 4.34 percent; 0.5 Cc. glucose solution 
required, 


No. 17. 0.099 0.098 0.099 0.102 0.101 
Average, 3.99 per cent. 

No. 18. 0.098 0.099 0.099 0.098 0.098 
Average, 3.94 per cent. 


No. 19. 0.087 0.089 0.091 0.090 0.089 
Average, 3.57 per cent. 





* It would seem, from the variations observed, that, if practical, some meth- 
od should be taken to induce greater uniformity. In the absence of a caffeine 
standard criticisms are, however, perhaps unwarranted, and while it is likely 
that a series of assays made at any other date would support the irregular 


averages, it is possible that a comparison of other specimens would reverse 
the positions of many of their makers. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that other — than caffeine are prominent in guarana, but it 
may be accepted that a preparation should average in caffeine if made of good 


guarana by the official process. 

+ The label of this specimen (the only specimen with assay standard men- 
tioned) gave the caffeine strength by gravimetric assay as 4.32 percent. In 
consequence, several other determinations were made of this — by the 
writer, and the caffeine was purified and crystallized white, the result being a 
loss sufficient to reduce the caffeine average to 4.96 per cent (some of the loss 
being caffeine), still leaving the caffeine value of the fluid extract above that 
claimed by the manufacturer. 

In this present paper the “ percentage * of alkaloid found is to be under- 
stood as referring to the weight of alkaloid obtained from 100 cubic centi- 
metres (Cc.) of fluid extract, and not from 100 Gm. 
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No. 20. 0,087 0.088 0.088 0.088 0.087 
Average, 3.50 per cent. 
No. 21. 0.085 0.080 0.081 0.081 0.083 
Average, 2.28 per cent. 
No. 22. 0.069 0.068 0.069 0.070 0.071 
Average, 2.77 per cent. 
No. 23. 0.052 0.054 0.056 0.054 0.055 
Average, 2.17 per cent. 
General average of twelve specimens and sixty ana- 
lyses, 3.93 per cent. 
VI. Caffeine Abstracted by the Different Portions of 
Chloroform.—In order to find the relative proportions of 
caffeine abstracted by the different portions of chloro- 


form, several assays were made of solutions (in alcohol 3, 
water 1) of known strength, as follows: 














No, 24. CAFFEINE ABSTRACTED. 

Caffeine Used. First oe a a Total. Loss. 
A, 0.2035 0.1960 0.0055 0.2015 0.0020 
B, 0.0520 0.051 0.0005 0.0515 0.0005 
C, 0.085 0.0345 0.0005 0.0350 0.0 
D, 0.020 0.0190 0.0005 0.195 0.0005 
K, 0.0115 0.0115 











These assays were made by an experienced operator, 
the evaporations in platinum, the weighing during a 
bright day. It is evident that by the use of the agitator 
the larger part of the caffeine is always abstracted by the 
first portion of chloroform, and if the chloroform be in- 
creased to 15 Ce. for approximate assaying purposes, the 
use of the additional portions may be dispensed with.* 

That the foregoing results (No. 24) obtained with solu- 
tions of caffeine of known amounts are approximated 
when the method of assay is applied to fluid extract of 
guarana (for a question of this nature might arise), is 
shown by the ieilswine experiment, conducted after the 
same plan, with three portions of 2.5 Cc. each of the 
specimens of fluid extract of guarana of the list (No. 17), 
which averaged about 4 per cent (3.99) caffeine: 


No. 25. Anticipated, 0.0998 Gm. 





First Portion, Second Portion, Third Portion, Total 
10 Ce. Chloroform.) 5 Cc. Chloroform, | 5 Ce. Chloroform. ; 





A, 0.092 Gm. 0.006 Gm. 0.0015 Gm. 0.0995 Gm. 
B, 0.083 ‘* 0.0115 “ 0.004 * 0.0985 * 
C, 0.084 ‘‘ 0.0:2 *§ 0.003 0.099‘ 











Average, 0.0998. 








VIL. Time Consumedin Making an Assay by this Method. 
—This is of the utmostimportance in the consideration of 
an assay process. Not only must a method be simple and 
easily applied, but the estimate must follow in a reason- 


* Prof. Norton and Mr. Nichols experienced a loss of 4 per cent of caffeine 
by the use of a mortar and pestle. Had they in their rigid investigation used 
the mechanical agitator and evaporated the chloroformic solution in a deep 
platinum dish, it may be safely accepted that their results would have been 
exact, allowing for error of manipulation, 
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able period—the shorter the time the better. The de- 
terioration of the alkaloid during manipulation is, how- 
ever, not a consideration with caffeine. 

Twelve assays, made successively, required sixty-five 
minutes for the chloroform abstractions. This included 
the washing of the agitator between experiments, measur- 
ing the fluids, and weighing the iron mixture. 

The evaporation of each portion of the chloroform on 
the steam bath required three minutes, each preceding 
residue being dry when the succeeding chloroformic ab- 
straction was ready to be evaporated, so that this was 
also included in the sixty-five minutes. 

The weighing of the twelve beakers and residues con- 
sumed twenty minutes. Total time required for the twelve 
assays, eighty-five minutes. Average timeof eachassay, 
seven minutes. 

The person making these determinations was not aware 
that the time consumed was being recorded. 

In the usual course of business three assays are suffi- 
cient to formulate an average. It willrequire about forty 
minutes for the set of three. 

If one assay only be desired, it will take a longer period 
proportionately, for asavingin time results when sets that 
dovetail together are worked—five minutes to obtain 
the chloroformic solution of the alkaloid, three minutes 
to evaporate the chloroform on the steam bath, fifteen 
minutes’ exposure of the residue in the warm dry room 
(about 140° F.), five minutes in the cold desiccator, and 
two minutes for weighing (thirty in all) being more than 
necessary. 


PART THIRD.—SUMMARY. 


1. The process of assay here described, and applied to 
fluid extract of guarana, is not only very simple but also 
quite expeditious, and sufficiently accurate for all practi- 
cal purposes. 

2. Even untrained operators may obtain reasonably 
uniform results, if care is taken in weighing the residues 
in a perfectly dry condition. 

3. The first, crude chloroformic residue, in the case of 
the caffeine extracted from the fluid extract of guarana, 
and probably in the case of many other alkaloids ex- 
tracted from crude drugs or preparations, is not quite 
pure. Even the second chloroformic residue is apt to re- 
tain traces of impurities. Yet these are sosmall that an 
attempt to remove them is liable to cause loss of alkaloid. 
These traces may therefore be neglected, except, perhaps, 
in some special cases, to be determined by experience. 

4. Fluid extract of guarana of the market contains, on 
an average, close to 4 per cent of caffeine. 

5. Whenever it will be found expedient to prescribe 
a fixed strength of alkaloid for fluid extract of guarana, 
this may be put at 4 per cent. 

6. In the case of this particular fluid extract two suc- 
cessive treatments with chloroform are sufficient to ex- 
tract practically the whole of the alkaloid, and if the 
first portion of chloroform is increased to 15 Cc. the 
second treatment may be entirely omitted. : 

7. Since only a small volume of the fluid extract is 
directed to be used, great care must be taken that this 
be measured very accurately. , ’ 

8. The mixing of the fluid extract and materials re- 
quired for the assay may be performed in a mortar by 
means of a pestle. It isfar preferable, however, to use a 
mechanical stirrer (such as that suggested by the writer), 
as this gives better results. 





Iodide of Cyanogen. —This poisonous compound, which 
is soluble in water or alcohol, has been recommended by 
Prof. Kobert as an efficient destroyer of all lower animals. 
A recent report of E. Merck recalls this fact, and suggests 
its use for the preservation of collections of insects, butter- 
flies, the preservation of zodlogical specimens in general, 
etc. 

It is to be stated that great caution must be exercised 
with this substance, since it is notably volatile even at 
the ordinary temperature. For this reason, also, its use 
as a permanent preservative of the objects before men- 
tioned is rather problematical. 


Palatable Castor Oil.—Treat the best grade of castor 
oil with hot water repeatedly, then add enough saccharin 
to give it asyrupy taste. A minute quantity of the alde- 
hyde of cinnamon oil and of vanilla flavoring will cover 
any remaining disagreeable flavor. This process is said 
to impair neither the efficiency nor permanence of the oil. 


Druggist— What did that man want ? 

Clerk—He wanted something for the grip. 

Druggist— W hat did you give him ? eionds 

Clerk—Don’t know; didn’t look ! Everything is good 
for the grip.—Puck. 
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ON THE MANUFACTURE OF THE CINCHONA 
ALKALOIDS.* 


Part I. 


5 ie manufacture of quinine, quinidine, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidine has been one of great progress. 
Manufacturers have jealously guarded their secrets in 

their endeavors to cheapen the production. With the 
drop in prices from 
about $3.25 an ounce 
in 1880 to about 26 
cents an ounce in 
1892, the questions 
naturally arise: Are 
the manufacturers 
losing money? Was 
there a cause other 
than competition that 
brought about the 
fajlin prices ? 

Undoubtedly com- 
petition caused the 
manufacturer to be- 
stir himself to find 
cheaper and_ better 
methods for extract- 
ing the alkaloids. 
With what success 
no better testimony 
is needed than the 
present selling price 
of the alkaloids. 

In this paper the 
writer will endeavor 
to show how to ex- 
tract the cinchona 


Alsing Cylinder 


Steam 
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exhaust the bark; fusel oil, when used alone, is apt to 
leave an odor in the finished product. 

Triboumeryt first used petroleum oil, but no one seems 
to have thought of utilizing it in the practical manu- 
facture of cinchona alkaloids. It remained unused until 
later times, when it was used in combination with fusel 
oil to extract the alkaloids. Far better results can be 
obtained with a combination of fusel oil and petroleum 
oil than with either alone. This fact is not unusual, 
combinations of li- 
quids having been 
known to be better 
solvents than either 
of the combined li- 
quids used alone. For 
example, it is well 
known that though 
neither ethyl alcohol 
nor ether (ethyl ether) 
will dissolve pyrox- 
ylin, yet when com- 
bined in equal vol- 
umes they become a 
powerful solvent of 
that substance. 


ANALYSIS. 


The manufacturer 
will always find him- 
self safe in getting a 
correct estimate of 
the value of a bark 
by usingin miniature 
the method followed 
by him for commer- 
cial extraction. 
































alkaloids from the : ee te ee The method to be 
bark and how to se- > ol : followed when fusel 
parate them from : ‘ h: oil and petroleum oil 
each other in an eco- . 4 : are used isas follows: 
nomical manner. i f b Take 100 Gm. finely 
hie 2 ' ground bark, add 20 

THE SEVERAL METHODS ‘ i agian Gm. slacked lime, 
OF EXTRACTION. aise eee: eee eee u mix thoroughly; this 

is an essential point, 

The use of alcohol Vv both in analysis and 
was too expensive. Bottom oil .-.. (| manufacture. The 


Besides, the alcohol 
extracted a_ large 
amount of coloring 
matter and rendered 
the separation of the 
alkaloids from each 
other difficult. Large 
quantities of bone- 
black were necessary 
todecolorizethe solu. $= : 
tion of the alkaloids, 
and the loss was 
heavy on account of 
the amount of alka- 
loids which the bone- 
black absorbs and 
which it is difficult to 
reclaim. More will be said upon this subject when the 
separation of the alkaloids is taken up. 
he extraction of the bark with dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid is open to the same objection as the alco- 
hol process, and, further, because they will not complete- 
ly exhaust the bark. De Vrijt says that dilute sulphuric 
acid will not extract the bark; it is also true that dilute 
hydrochloric acid will not extract the alkaloids com- 
pletely on a commercial scale. Extraction by means of 
dilute acid was nevertheless the method in use for a long 
period of time. 
Turpentine has been tried without success; fusel oil 
and benzin with some success. Turpentine will not 
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Apparatus for Manufacture of Cinchona Alkaloids. 


Une lime must be in the 
form of a stiff paste 
and cold. it isa good 
plan to have an earth- 
enware jar in the 
laboratory contain- 
ing a quantity, sothat 
there will be no dan- 
ger of getting hot 
slacked lime. When 
the lime and bark are 
mixed, .add__ three- 
quarters of a pint ofa 
mixture of 25-per-cent 
fusel oil and 75-per- 
cent coal oik, or pe- 
troleum oil, 150° test. 
This mixture must have time to settle, as water is preci- 
itated from the fusel oil on adding the hydrocarbun oil. 
omestic fusel oil contains about 8 per cent waterin solu- 
tion. This is not entirely precipitated by the dilution 
with a hydrocarbon oil. é‘ 
After adding the three-fourths of a pint of mixed oil, 
boil on a water bath, in any suitable vessel, for three- 
quarters of an hour, then transfer the bark and oil to a 
percolator, let the oil run into a bottle with a ground-glass 
cock inthe bottom. Then wash the bark in percolator with 
three-fourths of a pint of hot mixed oil, allowing to run 
off slowly. -Return bark to digester and boil one-quarter 
of an hour with three-fourths of a pint of mixed oil. 
Again transfer to percolator, allow to run off rapidly, 
and wash with three-fourths of a pint of hot mixed oil. 
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Now add 6 ounces dilute sulphuric acid (1 in 20) to 
the mixed oil extract, and then shake well. Allow the 
liquid to settle one-half hour to insure complete sepa- 
ration, then remove the acid solution by drawing off 
through the glass cock in the bottom of the bottle. 

Shake the oil a second time with an ounce of sulphuric 
acid (Lin 20); this removes the last traces of alkaloids. 
Mix this with the first 6 ounces used, in an evaporating 
dish, heat to 95° C., then neutralize with decinormal soda 
solution, and allow to cool. Filter the crystals which 
separate, and wash with asmall amount of cold water, 
then dry at a temperature not exceeding 90° C. Test the 
dried crystals for ether-soluble alkaloid with Liebig’s 
ether test. 

The amount of soluble alkaloid obtained thus should be 
taken as a basis for calculation by the manufacturer using 
the process,of manufacture given in this paper. 

f amore complete analysis is desired, proceed thus: 
After neutralizing the acid extract of the mixed oil, add 
1 ounce of a saturated solution of Rochelle salts, allow to 
cool; the quinine and cinchonidine crystallize out as 
tartrates; filter, wash, dry, weigh, taking same precau- 
tions as before noted in these operations. Take 0.65 Gm. 
of the mixed tartrates and dissolve in 30 Ce. 95-per-cent 
ethyl alcohol. Add just sufficient (about 5 drops) sul- 
phuric acid (1 in 5) to decompose the tartrates, then pro- 
ceed with De Vrij’s iodosulphate chinoiden test. 

E. Landrin* gives a similar method: ‘‘ Three hundred 
Gm. of the bark are powdered and passed through a No. 
40 sieve, then mixed thoroughly with 1 L. of milk of soda 
lime containing 75 Gm. of quicklime and 75 Gm. solution 
of sodium hydrate at 40° B. To this mixture thinned 
with a little water 2 L. of petroleum spirits are added, 
heated to 100° C. for twenty minutes, with constant 
agitation; the oil is then decanted and the extraction re- 
peated with asecond2L. The 4 L. of extract are washed 
twice with 75 Cc. of 10-per-cent sulphuric acid added to 
150 Ce. water, and a third time with one-third this quan- 
tity. On cooling, about nine-tenths of the alkaloidal 
sulphates crystallize out, are filtered off, and the mother 
liquid precipitated by sodium hydrate, the alkaloids 
washed, dried, pressed, and transformed into sulphates 
by cautious addition of sulphuric acid, then added to the 
rest and weighed.” 

The author says he has followed this process for some 
years with good results, and I am inclined to think 
as he does. 

The first method which I have given extracts but little 
of the coloring matter, not enough fo interfere with the 
method. The alkaloids crystallize pure white from the 
neutralized extracts of the oil. 

In general, the manufacturer who wants to know how 
much sulphate of quinine a bark will yield him will 
follow in miniature the process used by him on the large 
scale. 

PREPARATION OF THE BARK. 


The bark must first be ground fine enough to pass 
through a No. 50 sieve. The finer the bark is ground 
the easier the extraction. In grinding, great care must 
be taken to prevent the bark from becoming overheated, 
as many barks contain amorphous bodies which melt 
and adhere to the metal of the mill in which they are 
being ground, and cause the bark to form in lumps. 

The barks vary much in their manner of grinding. 
Mills that will grind one bark gum up immediately 
when grinding another. Therefore mills with contact 
plates are not desirable, as they cannot be used for every 
bark. Unless the milis are enclosed, they should be 
made to discharge into a closed bin; still, as a second pre- 
caution against dust, the grinding room should be ex- 
hausted by means of a fan or blower, in the manner of a 
planing mill, into a closed chamber in which a spray of 
water is being injected to collect the dust. The bark 
before being put into the mill must be broken up in a 
cage mill. 

The Bogardus mill is a good one for grinding all kinds 
of bark; its action is rather one of cutting than crushing. 
The knives do not come in contact with one another, and 
hence do not heat the bark to any great degree. 





* Comp. Rend., eviii., 750, 753. 
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Alsing’s cylinder has many advantages. It will powder 
the bark as finely as necessary, without the dust flying 
into the room; it can be run in water and thus kept cool 
if it should become heated. The milk of lime can be 
added directly to the powdered bark while in the cylin- 
der, and thoroughly incorporated with the bark. As 
“tumbling ” is the best method for thorough mixing, the 
Alsing cylinder combines many good points in its mode 
of operation. Figure I gives a view of the cylinder and 
shows the manner of operating. It is driven by means 
of a belt or gear, thus insuring steady revolutions. The 
bark is introduced through the manholes a and b to- 
gether with the iron or porcelain balls to be used in 
grinding. When the charge is ready to be discharged, 
the manholes a and b are replaced by gratings fine 
enough to retain the balls. By revolving the cylinder 
the charge can be emptied into a car beneath. 

‘The Abbe Mill” has been used with success in sugar 
grinding, and from its construction I should think it 
would prove a successful mill for grinding cinchona bark 


EXTRACTION Os THE BARK. 


The bark, having been ground, is thoroughly incor- 
porated with 20 per cent by weight of slacked lime. 
This is an important step in the process and must be 
done in a thorough manner. ‘ Tumbling” will do this 
better than any other way, and thus insure a perfect 
extraction. The workman in charge of the mixing 
cylinder should not be allowed to decide when the charge 
is done, but should always submit samples to the super- 
intendent for his decision. 

The lime is in the form of stiff paste, and should be 
slacked some time previous, so as to allow of its getting 
perfectly cold. 

After mixing with lime the bark is transferred to the 
extraction apparatus, represented in section by Fig. II. 
This apparatus is able to extract nearly a ton of bark 
per day of twelve hours, and requires for this purpose 
about 3,500 gallons of oil, consisting of kerosene oil 75 per 
cent, fusel oil 25 per cent (the kerosene and fusel must 
be mixed before use, and the separated water allowed to 
settle), divided into four charges of about 900 gallons 
each. In the upper half of the extractor is placed the 
steam coil. This arrangement brings the line of the bark 
after settling below the steam coil, and prevents the lime 
from burning on the coil. 

The mixing of the bark and oilis another important 
step—in fact, is the important point in the manufacture 
of the cinchona alkaloids. It must be done perfectly, or 
else the vield of alkaloids will fall below the estimated 
amount. To do this requires an agitator that will bring ~ 
the oil and bark in contact and keep them moving to- 
gether while heating. An agitator consisting of a shaft 
on which broad iron arms are bolted, twisted sufficiently 
to give the bark an upward motion into the oil, is repre- 
sented in Fig. II. A mixer patented in England, and now 
being made and sold there, is an excellent one for this 
purpose. It is shown in Fig. III. The cone can be used 
the opposite way from that shown in the drawing, in 
which case the direction of circulation of the liquid is re- 
versed. 

Another simple but effective way is to use the method 
of mixing as given in Fig. V, in which the arms extend 
clear across the extractor at right angles to each other, 
and between them is placed a-flat piece of iron bolted to 
the sides of the extractor. This will be found a general 
way of doing all the mixing required during the extrac- 
tion and separation of the alkaloids. 

To remove the oil from the bark after the agitation is 
complete, an exhaust pumpis used. Fig. IV. shows in 
detail the section a, bin Fig. LI. It consists essentially 
of two iron nettings bolted tight against the side of the 
extractor by means of aniron framework. One of these 
nettings is very coarse and heavy, and is put on the out- 
side of the fine nettings, thus keeping the weight of the 
bark from tearing the fine netting and the exhaust pump 
from bulging it. Another similar attachment can be put 
on the opposite side of the extractor if desired. _ 

The first two extractions of the charge are run into the 
washing tank; the last one or two, as the tests have found 
to require, are run into another tank and used for the 
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first extraction of a new charge. A charge of bark 
should never be removed from the extractor until the 
superintendent has tested it by extraction of a sample in 
the laboratory, or washing with dilute sulphuric acid a 
sample of the last charge of oil, and precipitating the 
alkaloids with caustic soda solution. 

The test having proved the bark completely exhausted, 
the exhaust pumps are run until all the oil is run off, and 
the residuum is discharged from the extractor through 
the manhole Eintoacarorpit. It is evident that the oil 
cannot be entirely exhausted from the bark, but the loss 
is slight and could not profitably be recovered. 

The first two portions of oil used for the extraction are 
run into a tank, such as given in Fig. V, where it is 
treated with the dilute sulphuric acid (lin 15). Six to 
eight ounces of dilute acid are required to about one and 
three-fourth gallons of oil. Five gallons of dilute acid 
to every hundred of oil are good proportions. 

The washing tank is lined with 8 or 10 pound lead, and 
provided with a lead cock burnt into the lining as near 
the bottom in the side as possible. The lead cock had 
better have a ground porcelain plug; it will prove of 
greater utility than any other form that can be used in 
this place. 

The acid solution of the alkaloids is now ready for 
neutralization and the first crystallization. It is desirable, 
before this step, to allow the acid washing from the oil to 
stand one or more days ina settling tank, to allow any 
remaining oil to separate out. 

The acid solution of the total alkaloids should now be 
analyzed for comparison with the previous analysis of 
the bark, and also the finished product. The tank con- 
taining the solution should be mounted on scales and the 
solution weighed. In this manner estimates on the ex- 
traction of the bark and the separation of the alkaloids 
can be kept separate. 


ADJUSTABLE ALARM THERMOMETER. 


\He thermometer here illustrated has a 

longer and a shorter arm, the latter of 
which is closed. A quantity of mercury is 
filled into the open tube in such a way that 
some air remains confined in the shorter bend 
(at g). The effect of heat orcold upon the air 
enclosed at g, as well as on the mercury itself, 
will cause the latter to rise and fall, and a 
corresponding scale of degrees (constructed 
for each instrument separately) is attached at 
the side‘of theopen limb. Through theorifice 
of the latter enters a hollow metallic tube (z), 
which may be adjusted at any desired height 
by means of a rack and pinion (6 and 2). 
When the mercury in the open tube has 
reached the temperature to which the tube 
has been adjusted, or, in other words, touches 
the end of the tube, the electric contact causes 
an alarm tosound. In this way the appara- 
tusactsasa ‘‘maximum” thermometer. But 
it is also suitable as a ‘‘minimum” ther- 
mometer. On the surface of the mercury in 
the open limb is placed a small float or disc, 
and this supports a light reed which rises or 
sinks in proportion asthe mercury expands or 
contracts. Ath this reed bears a metallic plate. When 
the temperature falls so that the reed sinks until the 
plate A makes contact with the metallic shoulder m of the 
metal tube z, the alarm is again madetosound. The in- 
ventor and patentee (Germ. Pat. 59,755) is Th. Weisser, of 
Voehrenbach, Germany. 4767) 
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Salophen—which consists of about equal parts of acetyl- 
paramidophenol and salicylic acid, and is intended for 
the same uses as the latter—is given to the amount of 60 
to 90 gr. per diem. Dr. Guttman (Berl. klin. Woch., 
No. 52, p. 1209) finds that it reduces pain and swelling, 
but does not prevent relapses. It does not markedly re- 
duce temperature, and is less useful in chronic than in 
= cases. No bad symptoms followed the doses men- 

ioned. 
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Notes on Commercial Drugs and Chemicals.* 


Antipyrine.—Gehe & Co. think that the new law, pre- 
venting the sale of antipyrine without a physician's pre- 
scription, will probably result in a slightly diminished 
consumption of it, which is, however, neutralized by the 
increasing demand for salipyrine, which has an unre- 
stricted sale. {It is curious that phenacetin is not men- 
tioned by Gehe & Co. as a rival of antipyrine. On this 
side of the ocean the latter is notably displacing anti- 
pyrine, while salipyrine is scarcely ever heard of.] 

Apiolin.—This name is applied in France to a liquid 
prepared from the commercial liquid ‘“‘apiol” by means 
of caustic alkali and distillation, and used as anemmena- 
gogue in doses of 6 to 12 gr. 

Aristol.—This substitute for iodoform suffers from the 
competition with subgallate of bismuth, europhen, and 
sozoiodol. It is chiefly used in diseases of the nose and 
throat. It has also been used with much success in burns, 
in form of a 10-per-cent ointment. J 

Benzoic Acid.—The following figures form an interest- 
ing proof of the fact, now long known, that the toluol- 
benzoic acid is the chief source of all medicinal benzoates, 
while the benzoin-benzoic acid is now probably restricted 
exclusively to pharmacopceial use (paregoric, etc.) and to 
perfumery. 

Germany in 1891 imported 40 hundredweight of ben- 
zoic acid (32 of which were from Great Britain and de- 
rived from benzoin), and it exported 770 hundredweight, 
all of which were from toluol. 

Benzonaphtol.—This body (Cs.HsCOOC,.H:) is prepared 
by the action of benzoyl chloride upon beta-naphtol. It 
is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. It 
is recommended as an efficient intestinal antiseptic in 
doses of about 8 gr. several times a day. In the intes- 
tines it is split up into benzoic acid and beta-napbtol. 

Benzosol.—This compound, originally recommended 
for phthisis, was introduced at a time when tuberculin 
occupied every one’s attention. For thisreason it was at 
first neglected, but is now more indemand. Itis reported 
to be also a good appetizer. 

Bromoform, when pure, is even more subject to decom- 
position than chloroform. Gehe & Co. therefore con- 
sider ademand of a specific gravity 2.830 asunwarranted. 
They think that a few per cents of alcohol should be ad- 
mitted, and that the specific gravity should be put at 
2.650 to 2.700. 

Camphor Refined in Japan.—The first consignment of 
camphor refined in Japan reached the London market in 
September of last year. It was in cakes of about 9 inches 
square and j inch in thickness, and was readily bought 
up. Further shipments are said to have been made. 
There is scarcely any doubt that the article will take a 
hold on the market. Of course the final outcome will be 
that the refining of caniphor will be restricted to the 
countries of production. : 

Camphoric Acid is coming more and more into use as a 
remedy for night sweat in phthisis. According to Boh- 
land, it acts more promptly than atropine, and is less 
liable to cause disagreeable secondary symptoms. The 
acid is rapidly eliminated by the urine, hence it must be 
administered at night in one dose (16 to 24 gr.), within 
two hours of the expected time of perspiration. It is 
also used with success in diarrhoea of consumptives. 

Carbon Tetrachloride is now being manufactured on a 
largescale. Itis used as a volatile solvent extractive and 
crystallizing medium, in place of ether, ligroin, benzol, 
etc. As itis not liable to take fire, it will no doubt find 
much employment. 

[Carbon tetrachloride, CCl, is a liquid boiling at 77° C. 
(170.6° F.), having the specific gravity 1.560, and an agree- 
able, aromatic, camphor-like odor. It is prepared most 
economically by passing a slow stream of chlorine gas 
through a tubulated retort provided with an upright con- 
denser and exposed to direct sunlight, heat being at the 
game time applied. When no more hydrochloric acid is 
formed the liquid is distilled, the distillate freed from free 
chlorine by agitation with mercury, and then rectified.] 





* From the April Report of Gehe & Co., of Dresden, 
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Cascara.—The consumption of cascara sagrada bark in 
Europe, according to Gehe & Co., has lessened, and 
the collection of the bark in its place of growth has been 
materially diminished. On the other hand, the value of 
frangula bark has advanced. Formerly the wood of 
Rhamnus Frangula was converted into charcoal, for the 
acag ts of being used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
Since this is no longer in demand, the bark must be col- 
lected on purpose. 

Cinchona.—The total amount of quinine represented by 
the quantities of cinchona bark sold at auction in the two 
principal European markets during 1891 was as follows: 


Kilos of Quinine. 


RIMINI eta ocr oie ies oie oss sions esa mieniow ce 96,378 
WWBDEPOER 55. 55.550505 50080 pA SEK ea te 185,395 
SPUR tt Caer aks aula sinsictoerseleas 231,778 


Of this total amount, the German quinine manufac- 
turers bought 162,010 kilos (of which 93,599 were from the 
Amsterdam market), which is equivalent to 70 per cent 
of the total quantity. And yet nearly 95 per cent of the 
manufactured product was again exported, since Ger- 
many alone consumes only about 8,009 kilos of quinine. 
The average percentage of quinine in the Dutch barks 
was 4.08 in 1891, against 4.0 in 1890 and 4.12 in 1889. 

Copaiba —A consignment of 33 casks of a supposed 
balsam of copaiba shipped from Africa to London has 
been noticed by us in a preceding issue. Gehe & Co. 
point out that one of the most characteristic tests of this 
balsam is its behavior towards water of ammonia 
(specific gravity 0.960), with which it forms a sort of 
jelly. [It should be stated, however, that a mere tur- 
bidity should not be mistaken for a jelly. Some vari- 
eties of genuine balsam of copaiba do not yield a clear 
mixture with ammonia water. On the other hand, none 
of the genuine varieties yield an actual jelly.] 

Cornutine.—The alkaloid from ergot, heretofore used 


with success in atonic hemorrhages of the uterus after 


labor, is now also successfully employed in hemorrhage 
of the urethra and bladder. The daily dose is 0.01 Gm. 
(4 gr.) divided into several instalments. 

Diuretin is in increasing demand. Demme speaks 
very highly of itasa remedy forinfants. The dose for 
children from 2 to 5 years of age is 8 to 24 gr. 

Guajacol.—The prevailing treatment of phthisis by 
means of creosote or its chief constituent, guajacol, has 
caused such a demand for the latter that the manu- 
facture could not keep up with the demand. In conse- 
quence of this some lots of guajacol were thrown on the 
market which had too low a specific gravity (1.075 
instead of 1.170), and which did not solidify with caustic 
potassa. 

Guajacol Carbonate—prepared by the action of car- 
bonyl chloride or phosgene gas upon guajacol sedium 
and having the composition CO(OC.H,OCH:).—is an 
odorless and tasteless, crystalline body which passes the 
stomach without being decomposed and splits into its 
component parts in the intestines. It is given in doses 
of 8 gr. (gradually increased up to even 90 gr.) several 
times daily in phthisis. 

Ipecac.—It appears necessary to be on one’s guard 
against spurious ipecacs which have again commenced 
to make their appearance on the market. Gehe & Co. 
mention that at the end of August of last year 14 bales of 
‘‘ipecac” arrived from Brazil which were recognized to 
be derived from Richardsonia glabra, though Gehe & Co. 
believe them to be derived from a violaceous plant. It 
was sold at auction for 74 to 11d. per pound, and con- 
tained no emetine at all. 

Musk, artificial.—The patent suit between the owners 
of the patents of Baur’s musk (the first artificial musk 
on the market) and those of ‘‘tonquinol’’ having been 
(temporarily) suspended, the sale of the latter has been 
relieved from restrictions. The former product is said to 
be trinitro-butyl-toluol, the latter trinitro-butyl-xylol. 
By treating a sulphonic derivative of butyl-xylol with 
nitric acid, Valentiner recently obtained a new body 
having the odor of musk, which is soluble in water. 
It has not yet appeared on the market. 
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Oil of Rose.—Gehe & Co. have found that Panajatow’s 
test for the detection of oil of geranium in oil of rose, by 
means of fuchsin and sulphurous acid, is useless. 


Oxynaphtoic Acid.—This acid, which was formerly 
recommended as an antiseptic, also as a remedy against 
the itch and as poison for the phylloxera, is now again 
brought forward as a remedy for coryza, under the name 
‘*Sternutament.” 


Piperazin.—Owing to the material reduction in price, 
this new uric acid solvent is coming more and more into 
use. In cases of gout it has done already very good ser- 
vice, given in a daily quantity of 16 gr., or even more. 

_ Potassium Iodide.—Regarding the presence of iodate 
in this salt, and the method of testing for it—which is by 
means of dilute sulphuric acid in presence of starch, a 
blue color being developed—Gehe & Co. state that the 
‘‘ violet” color is sometimes due to iron and not to iodate. 

Saccharin.—The use of this sweetening substance has 
been permitted for particular kinds of wine (such as cer- 
tain brands of champagne), provided the label indicates 
its presence. 

Saffron.—The price of saffron has reached such a low 
figure that the Spanish cultivators are reported to have 
made up their minds to contract the cultivation very ma- 
terially. 

Salicylamide, obtained by the action of concentrated 
aqueous ammonia upon methyl salicylate, is recom- 
mended by Nesbitt asa substitute for salicylic acid, in 
doses of 3 to 8 gr. several times aday. It is said to act 
more promptly and in smaller doses, and also to exercise 
an analgesic effect. 

Salicylic Acid.—Recent legislation in Germany has in- 
terdicted the use of this acid as a preservative of wine. 
The reasons were, first, its now acknowledged inefficiency 
(in the quantity heretofore deemed allowable), and, 
second, its injurious effects upon the organism. 

Salipyrine.—This substance, really salicylate of anti- 
pyrine, has been in much demand during the last epi- 
demic of influenza. 

Sodium Tetraborate.—It was reported some time ago 
that boric acid was rendered more soluble in water by 
the presence of borax. This statement has led to the 
preparation of a new compound, the ‘‘tetraborate of 
sodium,” which consists of a mixture of equal weights of 
borax and boric acid. At the ordinary temperature it is 
considerably more soluble in water than boric acid alone. 
According to Menz, however, it has the disadvantage 
that, when its solution dries, crusts form on the dressing 
material, so hard that they are liable to injure the skin. 

Tea.—Though this is not, properly speaking, a drug, 
yet it forms an important item of the large Kuropean 
drug houses, and a few statistical figures regarding it 
will be of interest. It is remarkable how the consumption 
of East Indian and Ceylon tea has increased during the 
last decade or so. Although Chinese tea is still preferred, 
on the whole, on the Continent of Europe, yet even there 
the consumption of the Indian teas is on the increase. 

British India produced only 45,000 kilos of tea in 1857. 
This had risen to 13,000.000 kilos in 1877, to 40,090,000 in 
1887, and to 46,500,000 in 1891. Ceylon produced only 800 
kilosin 1877; in 1887, 6,381,000 kilos; and in 1890, 20.250,000. 
In the last-named year there were consumed in Europe 
70 per cent of India and Ceylon tea, and only 30 per cent 
of Chinese. 


te 





Volatilization of Mercury from Mercurial Ointment. 
—Kunkel has made experiments on the volatilization of 
mercury from mercurial ointment. Hecoated the bottom 
of a low, hermetically closable box with a layer of mer- 
curial ointment, and then conducted warmed air through 
it. The vapors were passed through long absorption 
tubes containing glass wool impregnated with concen- 
trated nitric acid. It was found that a cubic metre of air 
carried over between 10 and 18 Mgm. of mercury. From 
this it may be concluded that during the preparation of 
mercurial ointment in open vessels (mortars, etc.) a cer- 
tain amount of mercury may find its way into the respi- 
ratory passages of the workmen.—After Pharm. Zeit. 
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Solution of Citrate of Magnesium. 


One of our correspondents states that he has trouble 
with his ‘citrate of magnesia.” He prepares it strictly 
according to the ‘‘ Dispensatory ” [he does not say which; 
or does he mean the Pharmacopoeia?) After it stands a 
few days it deposits a white’ powder, which he thinks is 
magnesia. 

This is an old complaint. The white powder is a basic 
citrate of magnesium. It is now generally held that the 
cause of the trouble is an insufficient amount of citric 
acid. We would suggest that our correspondent slightly 
increase the quantity of citric acid, as recommended by 
Prof. Patch and others. At the same time the quantity 
of potassium bicarbonate may be somewhat increased. 
The following quantities may then be taken for 12 bottles: 


Carbonate of Magnesium .............-... 2,400 gr. 
Cirie Acts. 2. cic cee ee ee ee 6,250 ** 
Syeup Of Citric Ald ... 22.000 occccescee 25 fl. oz. 
Bicarbonate of Potassium.................. 480 gr. 


A Simple Method of Drawing Microscopical 
Preparations. 


THERE has always been acertain amount of difficulty 
attending the use of the camera lucida or Beale’s neutral 
tint reflector for the above purpose. The twisting of the 
head into an uncomfortable position, the great fatigue to 
the eyes, and the by no meanseasy task of viewing both 
image and pencil at the same time, add to the troubles of 
making a faithful likeness of the object on paper. 

To those especially who do not possess a camera lucida 
or Beale’s instrument, and to microscopists generally, I 
recommend the following arrangement of ordinary ap- 
paratus. 

The microscope body is placed in a horizontal position 
and the mirror removed from its substage attachment. 
The microscope slide having been placed on the stage, 
the illuminant (lamplight for choice) is ‘‘ condensed ” on 
the slide by means of a ‘“‘bull’s-eye’‘ in the same way 
as for photomicrography. Care must be taken to 
‘‘centre” the light. The concave mirror is then at- 
tached to the front of the eyepiece of the microscope 
by a piece of thin wood ora spring, and has its surface 
at an angle of about 45° with the plane of the anterior 
glass of the ocular. The image is thus projected on to 
the paper beneath. No distortion will occur if the outer 
ring ot light is perfectly circular. A dark cloth such as 
photographers use is thrown over the draughtsman’s 
head and also the body of the microscope, and all light 
excluded save that through the microscope lenses. Any 
section can thus be easily, rapidly, and comfortably 
drawn, anl accurate representations of objects mag- 
nified up to 500 to 600 diameters can be obtained.—A. 
HopEWELL Smita in Pharm. Journ., March 26th. 


The British Standard Weights and Measures. 


TuE British Standard Yard Measure and the Standard 
Pound Weight, which have for twenty years past been 
enclosed in the wall of the great staircase leading to the 
Committee corridor of the House of Commons, were 
taken out for comparison with the Board of Trade yard 
and pound on the morning of April 24, in the presence of 
the Speaker, Sir M. Hicks Beach, and others. The stand- 
ards were first deposited in 1853, and this is the third test 
they have undergone. The standard yard, which is a 
barof bronze, was enclosed in an oak box; and the stand- 
ard pound, which is of platinum, was deposited first in a 
ease of silver gilt, next in one of bronze, then in a ma- 
hogany box, fourthly in a leaden cfse, and lastly in a 
mahogany box. Mr. H. J. Chauncey, the Superintendent 
of Standards at the Board of Trade, who conducted the 
tests, wore gloves of soft leather in handling the weight, 
which is not touched at all by the bare hand. The top of 
the weight is marked ‘“ P. C. IV.,” and turns the scale in 
vacuo at 7,000 gr. After a most careful comparison the 
weights and measures were found to be absolutely cor- 
rect, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach then announced that 
an official report would be published in due course, and 
with the Speaker's permission adjourned the meeting for 
twenty years. 
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A New Synthetic Sweetener. 


Dr. H. THoms gives brief particulars in Pharm. Cen- 
tralhalle of a new “ synthetic sweetener,” for which a 
French patent has been granted. This is “ paraphenetol 
carbamide ”"—by no means a new body, for in 1883 the 
same thing was made by the action of potassium cyanide 
upon paraphenetidine hydrochloride. There were serious 
objections at that time to the substance so made, how- 
ever, as it was found to be difficult, if not impossible, to 
completely eliminate the cyanogen compound. Under 
the new patent this objection is avoided by the use of 
carbonyl oxychloride (phosgene), 1 molecule of this in 
benzol or toluol solution reacting with 2 molecules of 
paraphenetidine to form CeH..OC,:Hs.NHCOCI, and, by 
acting upon this with ammonia, NH: takes the place of 
Clin the formula, paraphenitol carbamide, C'sH..OC:Hs.- 
NHCONH:, thus being produced. Dr. Thoms explains 
the stages of the manufacturing process and the reaction 
which takes place; adding that the compound is obtained 
in colorless crystalline needles which melt at 160° C. 
It is possessed of considerable sweetening power, but no 
comparison is made between it and saccharin.—After 
Chem. and Drugg. 


The Cod-Fishing Season in Norway. 


Owina to the entire failure of the fishing in the eastern 
districts of Lofoten, the quantity of medicinal oil pro- 
duced in those islands is the smallest which has been ob- 
tained for many years past. The following figures show 
the statistics of medicinal oil produced in Lofoten during 
the last six years: 

Hecto- 
litres. 

From the opening of the season to April 11th, 1887, 9,490 

“4 ‘a “z ‘* 14th, 1888, 16,100 


“ “ «“ 18th, 1889, 12,780 
“ “ “ “ 12th, 1890, 16,680 
“ “ “ “11th, 1891, 17,900 
“ “ “ “9th, 1892, 7,640 


Under these circumstances prices appear bound to move 
up. The present is from 75s. to77s, c.i.f. U K east coast 
for finest non-congealing new season’s oil, but it is ex- 
pected that 80s. will be considered a cheap price ere long. 
Should the fishing in Finmarken be successful this sea- 
son, then some medicinal oil may be produced there; but 
its production, being but small, cannot affect the price to 
any extent. 

The Lofoten fishing is now drawing to a close, most of 
the boats having left for Finmarken. Not one-third of 
the number remain behind to-day (April 9th), and in 
another week it will be over. It is not expected that 
more than a few hundred hectolitres of oil will be pro- 
duced during the remainder of the season, and the total 
quantity will hardly be over 8,000 hectolitres, as far as 

ofoten is concerned.—Ghem, and Drugg. 


Compound Liniment of Capsicum, 


THE Supplement to the third edition of the Netherlands 
Pharmacopoeia gives the following formula for a pain- 
killer or pain-expeller, under the title Linimentum Capsici 
Compositum: 


. Tincture of Capsicum (see below) ... ....... 523 parts. 
LPEMDMO sions ccieeeresauces  wosidrew adhe ee 
Ss ey eee rr SGutse eis wh elas 

oF, SUMAN: «60.0: bs -80RSES 06x a6 sae TARE 2 
oS EMD es pals se 946A 005s Sedsad owe eee 0 
fT SOM sob soe on aeaedee wee eeee sw .b oe | el 
de er ee Er ey re mes ns 
Water of AMMONIA... 60.000 cise. 00000000008 800“ 
APIO SON ORD, 96082 -n:'00040006004¥ene0ees esa 
SSM USHA. 65 550s. e0shsdecdsenuawaesnese os uabbeeg 
WEMNES, (5.5 nu% Seabees ceiawensesseuaan ween es Oy) #4 


Dissolve the camphor and oils in the tincture, and mix 
this with the water of ammonia. Then dissolve the soap 
and sugar in the water, and mix the whole together. 

Note.—The tincture of capsicum is directed to be pre- 
pared by macerating powdered capsicum, during eight 
days, with three times its weight of alcohol of specifie 
gravity 0.834, and filtering. 
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EDITORIAL. 





R. FRANK L. JAMES, editor of the National Druggist, 
informs us that he has recommended the staining 
of urine, previous to microscopic examination, for a num- 
ber of years. Inapaper published by him in the St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical*Journal of April, 1887 (‘‘ The Ex- 
amination of Urine,” p. 232), he says: ‘‘ Pour into the 
conical settling glasses from 14 to 2 drachms of the 
urine to each. If the sample of urine is plentiful, I 
usdally use three of the glasses, but two will suffice. To 
one of these I add a little eosin in aqueous solution, and 
to another a few drops of a 2 per-cent aqueous solution of 
osmic acid. The third is left asitis. Here I would re- 
mark that, whatever staining agent be used, it should 
always be one in which water is the dissolving medium.” 
And alittle further on he writes: ‘‘It has been recom- 
mended by Ranvier and Cornil to add the staining agents 
t» the seliments after the supernatant clarified urine 
has been drawn off. Except in cases where the sample 
of urine is very scanty, and I desire to save the super- 
natant fluid for crystallization or for chemical analy sis, 
I prefer to add the stains as directed above. Aside from 
the fact that the staining is more thorough and even 
when the coloring matter is diluted, we thus avoid the 
possible necessity of washing the sediment before ex- 
amination.” 

It is not at aJl surprising that the method of staining 
described in a paper by one of us on page 117 of the cur- 
rent volume should have been made public before. But 
Dr. James’ paper had escaped us, and we desire to thank 
him for drawing our attention to it. 

At the sametim? we would say that we believe the blue 
staining liquid recommended in the paper (on page 117) 
to have some decided advantages over eosin, or even 
osmic acid, inasmuch as it imparts a tint which can un- 
der no circumstances be mistaken for any color or tint 
naturally possessed by any of the constituents suspended 
in or deposited by urine. For some purposes eosin may 
be preferable. Probably the best plan would be to use sev- 
eral staining agents on the same sample, among them one 
of the nature of that described in our columns, 
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As a result of considerable correspondence relative to 
the levy of Canadian customs duties on certain trade 
journals sent by mail from this country to Canada, N. 
M. Brooks, Superintendent of Foreign Mails at Washing- 
ton, has sent to Postmaster Hart the following advices 
from the Canada office: 

‘The class of periodicals called ‘ trade journals, as, for 
example, the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, the Chemist 
and Druggist, the Electrical World, the Iron Age, the 
Dry Goods Economist, the Inland Printer, the Metal 
Worker, the Dental Cosmos, Wood’s Medical and Surgical 
Monographs, the Keystone, English Law Reports, and 
Law and Medical Journals, when in pamphlet form and 
unbound, etv., being publications especially devoted to 
the various professional and industrial trades, ete., the 
contents whereof, consisting of the current items of news 
or interest respecting the line or lines of profession or 
trade to which such periodicals are respectively devoted, 
are of ahighly instructive natureas well as of great edu- 
cational value, and it being exceedingly desirable that 
representatives of the various professions and trades, 
etc., in the Dominion of Canada.should have free access 
to this means of information, that they may thereby 
have every opportunity of becoming fully acquainted 
with the latest improvements or changes in connection 
with such trade, etc., such periodicals may be admitted 
into Canada free of customs duty. 

‘* Provided, however, that this shall not be held to in- 
clude advertising periodicals or periodicals published 
solely for use as advertising mediums, such as, for in- 
stance, The Traveller's Official Guide of the Railway and 
Steam Navigation Lines in the United States and Can- 
ada; nor such as consist wholly of designs and fashion 
plates interspersed with advertising matter, such as the 
Milliner’s Guide, Le Bon Ton, ete.; nor to such peri- 
odicals as are composed entirely of ordinary book printed 
matter; nor to dutiable enclosures in or imported with 
periodicals, etc., such as advertising pictures, fashion 
plates, chromos, chromoty pes, oleographs, and pictures 
or artistic work of similar kinds, and sheet music, when 
enclosed either as a part of, or purporting to be supple- 
ments to publications or periodicals, all of which shall be 
charged with the duty of customs properly accruing un- 
der the tariff.” 


Tuts is the time of the year when the matter of licens- 
ing druggists of the sixth class is creating much discus- 
sion and comment in every city and town in Massa- 
causetts. Kor over a year Lowell has been the banner 
city of this State for rumdealers posing as druggists, 
and they have created much opposition by their nefari- 
ous methods. When the question of licensing these 
places came before the board of aldermen, a great ma- 
jority of the long list of applicants for druggists’ licenses 
were given leave to withdraw. The list included some of 
the most offensive of what have been known as “ speak- 
easy ” drug stores, whose principal reason for existence 
was the sale of liquor. Druggists’ licenses were granted 
to the following: M. EK. Thompson, Bailey & Co., Butler 
& Co., O. L. Field, C. E. Carter, A. EK. Moors, A. J. Pri- 
meau, F. C. Goodale & Co., C. Henolti, M. L. Proulx, W. 
H. Woodman, Hilingwood & Co., G. C. Osgood, Carleton 
& Hovey, C. W. Swan, D. O Brien, J. O’Brien, Carter & 
Sherburne, J. Plunkett, R. J. Lang, C. F. Blanchard, 8. 
©. Shirley, C. J. Gallagher, Gibson & Co., A. Dagasse, 
F¥, P. Moody, Anders Thompson, 

The April meeting of the Boston Druggists’ Associa- 
tion was held on the 26th at Young's Hotel. Harrison 
Hume, Esq., was the guest of the evening, and he read 
an able paper on ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln.” It was voted to 
hold no more meetings until the last Tuesday in October. 

At the residence of the bride’s parents, 40 Blossom 
street, Boston, on the evening of April 27th, Mr. Albert 
H. Luker, for several years in the employ of T. Metcalf 
& Co., and Miss May Bartoll were united in marriage. 

The selectmen of North Attleboro recently refused to 
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grant druggists’ sixth-class licenses, after hearing evi- 
dence of violations of the conditions of licenses during 
the past year. 

Medford voted no-license at the last annual meeting al- 
most two to one. Immediately much pressure was 
brought to bear upon the several selectmen to have the 
board limit the number of druggists’ licenses and grant 
but one, This was strenuously opposed by the No License 
League on the ground that it would cause their party to 
lose votes. The selectmen finally gave a public hearing, 
and, after listening to much discussion pro and con, 
granted sixth-class licenses to Daniel H. Howard at the 
Centre, F. S. Crawley on Washington street, and A. 
Beach at West Medford. 

It was also voted that no more licenses be granted. 

The matter of an appropriation for the board of phar- 
macy was not treated kindly by the committee having 
the affair in charge, for they reported “ leave to with- 
draw” inthe Senate. The report was not accepted by 
the Senate, and a motion was substituted granting $1,000 
for the board’s use. The motion was passed, and now 
goes to the House for concurrent action. 

Joun G. Gopprina, Ph.G., and wife are ona Southern 
trip. 

Northampton’s board of aldermen have granted only 
one druggist’s license. 

James R. Gray, of Ayer, Mass., died of consumption at 
Colorado Springs, Col., on April 19th. He held many 
offices in the town of Ayer, and in 1890 was Republican 
candidate for representative from the thirty-second dis- 
trict. He was born in Coventry, Vt., thirty-nine years ago, 
and lived here nearly twenty years. He leaves a widow 
and three sons. The burial will occur at Coventry. 

The board of aldermen of Salem, at their last meeting, 
granted nineteen sixth-class licenses. 

One of the stockholders of the Dana Sarsaparilla Com- 
pany, of Belfast, Me., after a 100 per-cent dividend had 
been declared, wanted to know if there was to be another 
dividend this spring. Some men wouldn’t be satisfied 
with the earth. 

The Amesbury liquor case against K.J. Bahan, referred 
to in your last issue, is creating much interest from a 
legal point of view. This is the case where a number of 
barrels containing bottled Jager beer, ale, and porter 
were seized as they were being delivered at defendant's 
door. A trial was held recently to decide whether or 
not the goods should be forfeited to the State. The Gov- 
ernment introduced evidence tending to show that li- 
quors were sold illegally at Mr. Bahan’s store, but no di- 
re:t evidence of a sale was given. Mr. Bahan introduced 
no defence except to agente his license. Judge Gate 
decided that the goods be forfeited. Mr. Bahan appealed 
from the decision, and will contest the matter in the 
higher courts. 

Mr. Joskpa BuRNETT has just returned to Boston from 
a trip to the South. 

The board of registration in pharmacy held meetings 
April 19th, 20th, and 2ist; 41 were examined, and the fol- 
lowing wefe granted certificates : Maximilian C. Grol, 
of Boston; Frank L. Decker, of Salem; George L. Hoyt, 
of Waltham; Everett L. Kingsley, of Worcester; Frank 
L. McKeown, of Boston; Thomas Moran, Jr., of Bidde- 
ford, Me; Dennis J. O’Brien, of Portland, Me.; Frank H. 
Carver, of Plymouth; Edward J. Murphy, of Brockton ; 
Charles A. Stover, of Cambridge. 

The Clinton selectmen have voted unanimously not to 
grant druggists’ licenses. Six appligations of this class 
were received. 

Mr. ELKanace E. Boynton, a prominent Camden, Me., 
druggist, was recently married to Miss Jennie Ingraham, 
of Rockland. 

Miss AGNES WILBUR is a member of the class of 1892 at 
the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, and she will be 
the first lady to graduate from that institution. The fol- 
lowing item from the Boston Transcript will be of inte- 
rest in connection with this fact: ‘‘There are now num- 
bers of women throughout the country employed in dru 
stores, while the first who entered these occupations al- 
most forget that they were pioneers.” 
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At a special meeting of the board of aldermen of Law- 
rence, Mass., held on the evening of April 28th, the re- 
port of the liquor license committee, acting favorably 
upon the twenty seven applications for licenses of the 
sixth class (druggists), was accepted, and the petitions 
were granted. 

CHARLES CoGL'ty,a clerk in the drug store of Isaac Camp- 
bell, 239 Broadway, South Boston, and three thieves had 
a lively fight recently, but Cogley succeeded in putting 
them to rout after one of the boldest attempts at robbery , 
ever known in the peninsular district. Cogley was at his 
work in the store when the trio entered and asked for 
some medicine. As he was compounding it he saw one of 
the two leap over the counter and open the cash drawer. 
He grappled with the thief, who produced a revolver, 
which he pointed at Cogley’s head and threatened to lift 
the roof of that gentleman’s cranium if he did not de- 
sist. The two men fought all around the shop, but the 
thief finally broke from Cogley’s grasp and ran out the 
door. Cogley followed, and again they grappled. The 
thief then pointed the revolver at him and fired, but the 
bullet went wild. The unknown then broke away with 
the help of his companions, and the two ran down Silver 
street and escaped. The police were notified as soon as 
possible and commenced a search. The queerest part of 
the whole transaction is the fact that it they had been 
allowed to open the money drawer they would simply 
have had their trouble for their pains, as there wasn’t a 
cent init. One of the thieves has been arrested and re- 
cognized by Cogley as the man who fired the revolver. 

The Woburn aldermen have granted sixth-class licenses 
to Elmer F. Blank, 389 Main street; Charles H. Buss, 394 
Main; John J. Mahern & Co., 463 Main; James Madigan, 
156 Main; Fred E. Lovell, 361 Main; Arthur W. Whitcher, 
15 Pleasant; Edgar C. Nicholson, agent, 314 Main; Gor- 
don Parker, 417 Main. 

Mr. WALTER MESSINGER, a clerk for the Theodore Met- 
calf Company, was married to Miss Gertrude Masters on 
the evening of April 27th. 

A diamond dealer is to occupy B. F. Bradbury’s store 
at the corner of Winter and Washington streets. Mrs. 
Bradbury will move to 637 Washington street. 

The following Somerville druggists have been granted 
sixth-class licenses: C. H. Bradbury, E. F. Chaffee, 
George H. Cowden, Charles H. Crane, Thomas H. Fene- 
lon, H. 8. Garcelon, Hunnewell & Hoxsie, E. J. How- 
land, Jeffries & Co., J. E. B. Lovering, H. D. Padelford, 
S. F. Phipps, A. M. Pollard, F. E. Studley, G. F. Unevin, 
and W. A. Whiting. 

Lynn, Mass., has been having a touch of blue law en- 
forcement. 

James Lowrey and George Jansen have been found 
guilty of breaking and entering the store of the Theodore 
Metcalf Company. Exceptions have been filed, however, 
and so the culprits have not been sentenced. 


Waltham’s license commissioners have granted sixth- 
class licenses as follows: I. B. Phillips, E. E. Butman, T. 
M. Lewis, H. I. Johnson, H. E. Fleming, E. E. Jennison, 
Hall & Lyon, L. J. Hutchinson, Musso & Parker, Glynn 
& Kelly, D. D. Frothingham, E. J. Williams, R. J. Mc- 
Fotridge, Joseph Connolly. 


The WittiAM R. Brown Company, proprietors of the 
‘* Boston Drug,” has leased the Hotel Pines and will open 
it asa sanitarium. It is said that the lease will run for 
several years at an annual rental of $12,000. 


During the month of March the State board of health 
found the adulteration of food and drugs to be 39.3 per 
cent. Drugs to the number of forty-five were examined ; 
seventeen of that number varied from the legal standard. 
The samples of drugs found to be adulterated were ether, 
alcohol, brandy, citrate of iron and quinine, deodorized 
tincture of opium, solution of citrate of iron and quinine, 
tincture of iodine, tincture of opium and whiskey. Fines 
were imposed amounting to $522. 


Boston’s Milk Department will soon remove to new 
and spacious quarters in the Grace Building, 994 Wash- 
ington street. 


Druggists’ licenses have been granted in the town of 
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Milford to A. B. Morse, F. H. Clark, H. E. Morgan, J. A. 
Rice, P. J. Donohoe, and A. H. Sweet. 


The New Hampshire board of pharmacy held examina- 
tions in Manchester on the 27th and 29th of April. The 
following passed satisfactory examinations and were 
grante | certificates of registration in pharmacy: Albion 
L. Hathaway, Lancaster; Fred L. Whitten, Laconia; 
Arthur A. Campbell, Wolfeborough; Burton T. Clough, 
Tilton; John H. Cheeverand Walter F. Armitage, Ports- 
mouth; and Edmund Ketchum, of Lawrence, Mass. The 
following passed as assistant pharmacists : Nathaniel 
Head, Manchester; and William H. Seaward, of Exeter. 

R. H. McDonouau, of Holland’s drug store, Manches- 
ter, N. H., is to start in business for himself about the 
middle of May. His establishment will be located in 
West Manchester at the corner of Main and Granite 
streets. 


The Class of ’92 of the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy will hold their class supper immediately after the 
graduating exercises on the evening of May 25th. It will 
occur at the Quincy House. 

The druggists of Dedham have applied for licenses this 
year, but it is hinted that the selectmen will not grant 
them any. 

Ex-Alderman BENJAMIN F. Stacky has been honored 
again by the citizens of Charlestown—he has just been 
elected temporary president of the newCharlestown Club. 

Some surprises, including a presentation, will occur at 
the annual dinner of the Alumni Association compli- 
mentary to the graduating class, which takes place at 
Young’s Hotel on the evening of May 26th. <A jolly time 
is in store for those who attend. 


The report of the committee on licenses, recommending 
the granting of papers to practically all Cambridge drug- 
gists, was tabled at a recent meeting of the board of 
aldermen of that city. 


Patent medicines are not to be eaten with the same free- 
dom as sugar plums or lemonade, as several persons in 
Maine have found out to their sorrow. Some Portland 
children who went from house to house collecting samples 
of pills that were left on the doorsteps, and then lunched 
oit the lot, were deathly sick for a time, but lived through 
the effects of the dose; and so did a Dexter couple who 
steeped and drank for dinner a liberal quantity of a tonic, 
samples of which were left at the houses there under the 
delusive name of tea, though the Kastern Gazelte says 
they never will indulge in such a beverage again. 


WattTer B. PerrinaiLt, druggist, Springfield, owes 
about $13,000, and is compromising at 20 cents. 

The Braintreeselectmen have granted druggists’ licenses 
to A. R. Dickerson and Austin Tarrey. A 


The last meeting of the trustees of the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy was animportant one. A committee 
of three was appointed to make arrangements for the pur- 
chase of more land adjoining the college lot, with a view 
to future enlargement of the college building. Prof. Geo. 
¥. H. Markoe resigned the professorship in chemistry to 
accept the position of professor of pharmacy. Assistant 
Professor Greenleaf R. Tucker was made full professor 
of chemistry. Dr. Robert W. Greenleaf was made per- 
manent professor of materia medica and botany. Elie 
H. La Pierre, Ph.G., having declined to accept the posi- 
tion of director of the Pharmaceutical Laboratory, was 
made permanent instructor in materia medica and 
botany. Wilbur L. Scoville, Ph.G., was elected to the 

osition of director of the Pharmaceutical Laboratory. 
Mr. Scoville graduated in the class of ’89, and he was im- 
mediately elected as assistant in pharmacy. In 1891 and 
1892 he served as instructor in the same department. 


Pror, GREENLEAF R. TUCKER will spend the summer 
abroad. 


_ Hiram Q. SANDERSON, one of the most prominent figures 
in the local life of Springfield, Mass . died on May Ist, 
after a long illness. He was born at Middletown, Conn., 
in 1824, and at the age of 14 wasa drug clerk. He came 
to Springfield in 1841, and was a member of the first com- 
mon council under the city charter. As a Democrat he 
represented this city inthe Legislature in 1857, went West 
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the next year as general freight and passenger agent of 
the Terre Haute, Alton & St. Louis Railroad, was after- 
ward manager of the Indianapolis Sleeping Coach Com- 
pany, returned to Springfield and was appointed city 
marshal by Mayor Wight. In the second year of his ser- 
vice as marshal he was elected sheriff of Hampden County 
by the Democrats, and was charged with the execution of 
murderer Loomis. In 1883 he left the Democratic party, 
and was re-elected for two terms as sheriff by the Republi- 
cans, being defeated in 1886. He had been chairman of 
the board of water commissioners for a dozen years. His 
brain conceived Springfield’s new water supply system, 
and the building of the new county jail was his proposi- 
tion. 


The Paddock Bill. 


The Philadelphia Drug Exchange embraces in its mem- 
bership not only wholesale druggists, but manufacturing 
chemists and others very largely interested in the provi- 
sions of the so-called Paddock Pure Food Bill. 

While they advocate pure food and pure drugs, and 
condemn adulteration and misrepresentation as heartily 
as any, they most decidedly object to the legislation pro- 
posed, and trust that the bill may not pass the House of 
Representatives. 

The Exchange has recently issued a circular in opposi- 
tion to the bill, in which the following reasons are as- 
signed: 

1. No national bill can possibly prevent adulteration 
and misbranding. It may reduce, but it cannot prevent. 
The bill aims simply to regulate commerce between the 
States and Territories, and to restrict interstate traffic. 
It does not assert the intention nor the right to control 
adulteration as carried on within State boundaries. 

Jonsequently goods may be adulterated, sold, and con- 
sumed ad libitum wathin the borders of each and every 
State, and the Federal Government will not interfere. 

Clearly, therefore, the act cannot be said to be an act 
to prevent. It may diminish, but it will not and cannot 
prevent. 

2. They object to being singled out for special legisla- 
tion of this character, because they believe that they 
stand on as high a plane intellectually and morally as 
their fellow-citizens engaged in any branch of business or 
any profession. 

They deny that adulteration is carried on to the extent 
represented, or approaching it, and claim purity to be the 
rule and adulteration the exception. 

They condemn as unfair some of the methods that have 
been resorted to to create public clamor—such, for ex- 
ample, as the sending out of printed petitions for signa- 
ture—and they do not think it possible that any sentiment, 
80 prejudicial to their interests as that which now appar- 
ently exists, resulted from actual knowledge or conviction. 
They do not concede that calls for Federal interference, 
from any class or any section, have been voluntary or 
spontaneous. 

3. They object to being placed under the control orsur- 
veillance of a department so utterly disconnected from 
pharmacy and chemistry as is that of Agriculture. 

4, They regard the power given to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture as by far too great to be entrusted to any one 
man under a republican form of government. The “ rules 
and regulations to be prescribed’ may be arbitrary and 
unjust. 

5. Analyses of chemical products should be made by 
experts thoroughly experienced, by continuous and ex- 
tended practice, in analytical chemistry—especially in 
analyzing organié substances, such as the vegetable alka- 
loids and their salts Agricaltural chemistry will not 
meet the requirements. . 

6. They think it needless to’ embarrass trade and com- 
merce, as proposed, by intimidation—by holding in terro- 
rem a large body of officials to be used as ‘‘ chemists, in- 
spectors, clerks, laborers, and other employees.” 4 

The number of drugs, chemicals, and pharmaceutical 
preparations in tise may be said to be countless. 

If proper to examine some, it must be equally right to 
investigate all. 

To examine each and every article produced would be 
physically impossible. 
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To even attempt to do so in a fair, impartial, and prac- 
tical manner would involve the employment of a horde of 
officials and the expenditure of vast sums of money. 

7. The bill professes to have for its aim the preventing 
of adulteration and misbranding. 

Naturally it would be supposed that all classes of me- 
dicinal products are covered by this bill. Such is not the 
case. 

Your attention is called to Section 6. 

‘‘That for the purposes of this act an article shall be 
deemed to be adulterated, 

In the case of drugs: 

First.—If when sold under or by a name recognized in 
the United States Pharmacopeoeia it differs from the stand- 
ard of strength, quality, or ‘purity according to the tests 
laid down therein.” 

This clause intimately concerns the manufacturing 
chemists of this country, as does also the second clause, 
and the remarks made regarding the one are applicable 
to the other. 

The manufacture of chemicals, medicinal and for use 
in the arts, is a very large and important branch of indus- 
try, and one whose interests demand careful and intelli- 
gent consideration. ; 

Legislation concerning chemicals may be made to apply 
where not intended, and this is thought to be the case in 
the present instance. ; 

The United States Pharmacopoeia is now a large work, 
embracing several hundred pages and many hundreds of 
items. 

Very many of the articles recognized in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia are used quite sparingly in medi- 
cine, while they are made and sold for technical purposes 
and in large industrial operations to an enormous extent, 
as, for example: a 

Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol. 

‘* nitric. 

Alum, 

Borax. 

Carbon bisulphide. 

Copper sulphate, or blue vitriol. 

Potassium ferrocyanide, or yellow prussiate potash. 

Sodium carbonate, or sal-soda. 

sy hy posulphite. 

Sugar of lead, etc., etc. : 

To suppose that the United States Pharmacopoeia recog- 
nizes only articles used exclusively for medicinal pur- 
poses would be a very great mistake. 

If the intent of the bill is to guard the health of the 
people by a critical examination of whatit terms “drugs,” 
then all sorts of drugs should be embraced within its pro- 
visions. 

This the bill fails to do. 

Section 6 covers four classes of drugs, and four only, 

1. Those made according to the United States Pharma- 
copeeia standards. 

For these the formulas are well known. 

2. Those made according to some other pharmacopeeia, 
or some standard work on materia medica other than a 
pharmacopeeia. 

For these also the formulas are well known. 

3. Those for which thereis a professedstandard. This, 
it is to be presumed, means that there is to be a formula 
given, and the given formula is the professed standard, 
and the formula given is not to be found in the works 
cited in 1 and 2. 

4. Imitations, etc. 

Now, the above four classes embrace not more than one- 
half of the total of medicinal preparations (or drugs, as 
the bill says) made, sold, and consumed in the United 
States; probably not as much as one-half. 

If the domain of manufacturers of fine medicinal chem- 
icals (made according to well-known formulas and sold 
by names recognized in the United States Pharmacopoeia 
and other standard works) is to be invaded, if they are to 
be held to strict accountability, their products made sub- 
ject to inspection, examination, and analysis, themselves 
to espionage, surveillance, fines, and imprisonment (and 
yet such products, including pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions, make up probably less than one-half of the whole), 
what is to be done with the other half? 

What is to be the course pursued as to preparations not 
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covered by Section 6, 7.e., where there is no known or 
professed standard whatever? 

8. Section 10 states that if an article is adulterated it 
can be seized during transit from one State to another— 
a very delicate and difficult process, it would seem—and 
yet the same section implies uncertainty as to the fact of 
adulteration having been established at the time of seiz- 
ure; for it speaks, further on, as to what is to be done 
with the goods, provided they are condemned as being 
adulterated. The goods may be sold. Sold by whom? 
By the Federal Government! 

If a seller, there must be a buyer. 

If a buyer of adulterated goods, what is to be done with 
the purchase? 

Is the Federal Government to engage in selling adulte- 
rated goods? 

It is the opinion of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange 
that a Federal law of this kind is unnecessary legislation ; 
that it will not and cannot prevent adulteration and mis- 
branding; that it will embarrass trade between the States 
and Territories, and cause needless irritation by reason 
of conflict of Federal and State authority; for it must be 
remembered that each and every State can guard the 
health of its own people in matters of this kind, and seve- 
ral of the States already have laws on their statute books 
bearing on the subject of adulteration, considering such 
laws to be a part of their police powers. 


At a special meeting of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, held April 18th, 1892, to consider the provisions 
of the peg act now before the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, entitled ‘‘ An Act for Prevent- 
ing the Adulteration and Misbranding of Food and Drugs 
and for other purposes,” 

It was Resolved, That this College indorse the views of 
the Philadelphia Drug Exchange, as presented in the 
foregoing report. 

At the last meeting of the Boston Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, held on the 26th ult., it was voted that it was de- 
cidedly for the interests of the drug trade that the Pad- 
dock Pure Food Bill should not pass the House of 
Representatives at Washington, and that the views set 
forth in opposition to this bill by the Philadelphia Dru 
Exchange and the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy ied 
its entire approval. 

It is understood that similar organizations in Massa- 
chusetts and in other States have taken like action. 

If Senator Paddock’s Pure Food Bill becomes a law, the 
list of Federal office holders will be lengthened out con- 
siderably. Every person who manufactures food or 
drugs in any of the forty-four States will be obliged to 
furnisb samples to persons authorized by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to collect such samples. Other officers ap- 
pointed Dy the same cabinet officer are to collect samples 
from the persons who receive shipments of drugs or arti- 
cles of food. The smallest town or shop in the State, if 
it has any interstate business, must have its officer of the 
Agricultural Department to buy samples for analysis. 
Then each sample is to be analyzed by three chemists, 
with witnesses standing by to see that the chemical ana- 
lysis is not ‘‘queered.” Inspectors, clerks, and other 
employees are also here provided for in profusion. The 
bill may fairly be termed a pure food and grub measure. 
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Oil of Eucalyptus.—Owing to the increased demand 
for this oil, works have been established at Kangaroo 
Island, South Australia, for its production from E. eneori- 
folia D. C. The product is said to be of good quality. 
According to I. H. Maiden, it differs from any other 
eucalyptus oil which he has examined in having a secon- 
dary odor of dill, or caraway (‘‘ Notes on Australian 
Economic Botany,” p. 136).—Pharm. Journ. 


Australian Anise.—The fruit of Seseli Harveyanum 
F. v. M.is said by Mr. Maiden to be locally used in Aus- 
tralia under the name of anise. It grows at an altitude 
of about 5,000 feet on the Snowy Mountains. In appear- 
ance and flavor the fruits resemble those of Indian fennel 
rather than anise (‘‘ Notes on Australian Economic Bot- 
any,’’ p. 135).—-Pharm. Jour. 























